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DECEMBER, 1939 


On Survey Courses 


By JEROME 


B. COHEN 


“Pretty much any fact may form part of the subject-matter of 


pretty nearly every science. All 


knowledge is somehow or other 


related to all other knowledge, and every fact to every other 


fact—since this is a real universe 
interrelated Whole’ 


Smith raised “division of labor” 

from an industrial fact to an 
academic profundity, specialization 
in all fields of human endeavor has 
proceeded apace. The present-day 
world rarely produces a Leonardo da 
Vinci. Satisfaction is purchased more 
cheaply. Contentment is achieved if 
our fellows recognize us as having 
more than a usual share of informa- 
tion and understanding of some small 
segment of useful knowledge. There 
appears to be an inverse correlation 
between reputation and scope of 
knowledge. Nec scire fas est omnia. 
One enters a liberal-arts college, 
develops a preference for the social 
sciences, majors in history, specializes 
in American history, becomes an 


G sei the day when Adam 


‘Davenport, H.J. Economics of Enterprise, p. 24. 
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in which we live, an organized 


expert in the problems of the South, 
and ultimately the authority on 
American Negro slavery. 

A prominent biscuit company has a 
vice-president in charge of the sales 
of fig newtons and another in charge 
of the ingredients of fig newtons. 
I have watched a factory operative 
who for hour after hour stood and 
filed off the uneven edge of machine 
parts which passed him in unending 
succession on a moving belt. Indus- 
try has found co-ordination and 
integration to be essential for its 
continued efficient operation. The 
office of the managing director of the 
huge Bata shoe factory in Czecho- 
slovakia is an elevator on wheels 
specially designed so that he may be 
on any floor and in any section as 
occasion demands. Industry has long 
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placed a premium on co-ordinating 
and integrating skill. 

The universities, however, have 
lagged behind. They have concen- 
trated upon pushing specialization 
to its most productive limits, but 
recently, with a realization of the 
consequences of extreme specializa- 
tion, some have turned about in 
a drive for integration. One is 
reminded of the activities of the 
German historical school eco- 
nomics. Denouncing the English 
classical school for deductive gen- 
eralization and unreal abstraction, 
the historical economists advocated 
minute inductive studies of all phases 
of actual economic life in many 
difterent societies as a possible basis 
for generalization. Accordingly, stu- 
dents’ time and professors’ careers 
were devoted to the gathering of data 
on prices in Assyria and Babylon, on 
land tenure in Egypt and Persia and 
medieval Europe, on wages in India 
and China, on trade regulations in 
the Italian cities, and the like. Over 
a period of forty years an enormous 
number of monographs on many 
diverse aspects of economic develop- 
ment were written and filed away in 
university archives. The process of 
gathering material seemed never end- 
ing. Finally, when several of the 
leaders on the school thought it 
might be advisable to venture a few 
tentative generalizations before their 
lifetime had run its course, they were 
appalled at the mass of material to 
be mastered, and because of this 
difficulty their publications presented 
the facts of economic history in one 
watertight compartment and _ their 
theories of economic activity, arrived 
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at strangely enough in much the 
same deductive way as the classicists 
had utilized, in another watertight 
compartment. The great volume of 
data virtually defied synthesis. Uni. 
versities in their attempt to integrate 
and co-ordinate encounter much the 
same difficulty, particularly in the 
development of the survey course— 
the contemporary effort at synthesis, 


HE rapid growth in the number 

and popularity of survey courses 
during the past decade is perhaps the 
most tangible evidence of this turn. 
about toward unified, co-ordinate 
presentation. Even the specialists— 
and what academician has not been 
compelled, more majorum, to telescope 
his endeavors—is often troubled by 
the extreme departmentalization of 
learning and is upon occasional reflec. 
tion inwardly upset by his own 
appalling lack of information on 
matters outside his immediate scope 
of activity. In some—the more 
forward-looking—this sense of inade- 
quacy has served as an effective 
challenge; it has resulted in the 
introduction of survey courses and 
has created an anxiety to teach them 
well as an indication of the ability 
to broaden one’s view successfully 
as occasion demands. In others, this 
realization of limitation, however 
much the individual may refuse to 
admit it, has led to a reluctance 
to experiment with survey courses 
lest the inwardly realized short 
comings be publicly revealed. 

This is not to imply that the 
opposition to survey courses has come 
because all dissenters feel incapable 
of teaching such courses. By no 
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ON SURVEY COURSES 


means. There is much honest dissent 
on other grounds, particularly on the 
basis of the observed conduct of some 
survey courses. Integration is always 
an exceedingly difficult task, par- 
ticularly if one is not accustomed to 
attempting it on the large scale. 
Consequently, many of the survey 
courses which have been instituted 
have not achieved maximum useful- 
ness; they have been definitely inferior 
to the displaced introductory courses 
in the individual subjects. Particu- 
larly has this been the case where 
survey courses have been instituted 
with inadequate preparation, due 
possibly to a desire of the admin- 
istration to keep pace with the latest 
educational developments. Justifica- 
tion for haste is always that experience 
will dictate the changes and improve- 
ments necessary for an effective 
course—docendo discimus. But we 
have had sufficient experience with 
survey courses during the past decade 
to obviate such procedure. Prac- 
tically every conceivable type, variety, 
and species of survey course that 
academic ingenuity can devise is now 
in operation somewhere, and much 
may be learned from the errors of 
others by interview, observation, and 
reading prior to the introduction of 
the course itself. 

Fear of the survey course as an 
economy measure in disguise has led 
to much distrust of the development. 
Cases have not been lacking where 
the introduction of the survey course 
has been made the excuse for intro- 
ducing or enlarging lectures and 
reducing personnel. American uni- 


versities, within the limits of bud- 
getary elasticity, have been moving 
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toward small discussion sections and 
the elimination of large lectures as 
sound procedure, and where the sur- 
vey movement checks this tendency 
it is earnestly to be condemned. 

There is no point in denying that 
poor survey courses exist. It is as 
illogical to argue, however, that 
because some survey courses do not 
measure up additional ones should 
not be instituted, as it would be to 
contend that because some men 
develop criminal traits human propa- 
gation ought to be stopped. 


ANY problems and difficulties 

stand in the way of the suc- 
cessful survey course. Experience 
indicates that the selection of the 
appropriate subject-matter or content 
is frequently quite troublesome. A 
wide field must be surveyed—the 
humanities, the natural sciences, the 
social sciences—in what inevitably 
appears to be an all too limited 
amount of time. Where the survey 
is given to Freshmen the content 
must painstakingly avoid both super- 
ficiality and overcomplexity. Glitter- 
ing generalization and elaboration of 
the obvious will hardly retain interest 
and the course faces the danger of 
sinking to a high-school level. The 
greater danger, however, is_ that 
the instructor will take too much 
for granted, particularly if he has 
previously been teaching advanced 
courses in his special subject. There 
will likewise be a tendency, unless 
he guards against it carefully, for 
him to elaborate on his specialty at 
length and skim the remainder of 
the curriculum, thus defeating the 
purpose of the course. 
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The difficulty may be partially 


overcome by carefully defining the 
purpose of the course and by training 
the teaching personnel either through 
frequent round-table discussions or a 
formal training course prior to the 
institution of the survey. Definition 
of purpose has occasioned and will 
continue to occasion endless debate, 
and there can hardly be said to be 
unanimity of opinion. What are we 
trying to accomplish with the survey 
course? Is the survey course to be 
given to Freshmen as a comprehensive 
introduction or to Seniors for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating, integrating, and 
giving insight, value, and direction 
to previously acquired information? 
Is a science-survey course to be given 
to all students; to those who will not 
major in science; to those who intend 
to specialize in one of the sciences? 
Dispensing with a tedious invoca- 
tion of pros and cons, the following 
conclusion is suggested based on a 
study of existing practice. Students 
may be divided into two categories: 
those who enter college with a rather 
well-determined preference for a par- 
ticular field and those who evidence 
no such predilection, preferring to 
sample widely until they discover 
their interest, if any. For the latter, 
broad surveys—one in humanities, 
one in the physical sciences, one in 
the biological sciences, one in the 
social sciences—are recommended dur- 
ing the first two years. A survey 


usually presents each field in a more 
interesting manner than does the 
usual beginning course in each subject. 
If there are capacity and aptitude 
present, the survey will awaken and 
captivate interest. 


If, however, the 
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survey does not lead to further 
inquiry into the field, at least the stu- 
dent will have gained a broad and 
correlated view of a large segment of 
human activity and thought. 

For the student who has developed 
a strong interest prior to entrance 
into college and who intends to 
follow that interest through college 
a freshman survey in the chosen field 
seems superfluous. It is almost neces- 
sarily either superficial or repetitious, 
Certainly to require the student with 
a developed interest to take the same 
type of survey that the sampler is 
subjected to, is poor policy though 
this is usually the practice where 
the suggested differentiation between 
students is not made. 

Much more valuable than the 
freshman survey for the student who 
has already determined his interest 
is the integration course given in the 
last half of the senior year in the field 
of specialization. It should be con- 
ducted with a minimum of lecturing 
and a maximum of discussion and 
concluded with a comprehensive oral 
examination given jointly by several 
and not by one instructor. Of course, 
the student who is not required to 
take the survey in his field of interest 
should be required to register for 
surveys in all other fields, thus leading 
to the development of a well-rounded 
outlook which is the essential function 
of the liberal-arts college. 


HE curriculum structure pre- 
sented is merely suggestive of the 
best practice. It is not intended to 
apply in all cases and modification in 
accordance with local circumstance 
may be desirable. This qualification 
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would apply with even greater force 
to any generalization which might 
be made regarding the delicate prob- 
lem of personnel adjustment incidental 
to the institution of a survey system. 
A few instructors, thoroughly pro- 
fcient in the presentation of their 
specialty, may be found unadaptable 
to the survey work. A man who 
teaches cytology well may find a 
survey of “Men and the Living 
World’” little to his liking and ill- 
suited to his talents. Usually, how- 
ever, in those institutions where 
survey courses have been established, 
an adequate number of members of 
the staff have found survey work 
suficiently congenial to permit the 
adopting of the program with little 
or no adjustment of personnel. Par- 
ticularly fortunate were those institu- 
tions which adopted survey courses 
just prior to the period of growth in 
college enrollments in the twenties 
and which were therefore able to 
build their staff around the courses. 
Some universities have attempted 
to solve the problem by having a 
number of men conduct the survey 
jointly, each lecturing for a short 
period on his particular specialty, but 
this practice is open to basic objection. 
Continuity is usually lost. Men tend 
to lecture on too involved a level. 
The essential feature of survey work— 
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integration—is, in large part, sacri- 
ficed. Similar objections must be 
advanced against the mosaic-type 
survey course; that is, one, in the 
physical-science field for example, 
where one lecturer discourses on the 
laws of physics for a month and is 
then followed by another lecturer 
who elaborates the fundamentals of 
astronomy, and the like. Such a 
course involves merely successive 
presentations of condensed versions 
of the introductory course in each 
subject and is usually less valuable 
than the introductory courses them- 
selves. Condensation involves abridg- 
ment and this leads to superficiality. 
The successful survey course is usually 
a planned and integrated whole. 

The achievement of the really good 
survey program is not easy, but 
excellent systems in many universities 
throughout the country demonstrate 
that the effort and trouble involved are 
amply worth while if there is due care 


_and sufficient preparation.2. The two- 


year survey in Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion at Columbia University, one of 
the pioneers in the field, has year 
after year been voted the most 
popular and valuable course by grad- 
uating Seniors. After all, the severest 
critic and the best friend of a course— 
and a professor—is still the student. 


2A short bibliography will be found on page 512. 
[Vol. X, No. 9] 
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The Junior Dean 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


One of the Solutions of the Freshman Problem at Obio State University 


E freshman problem is com- 
mon to all large universities, 
but the methods of solving 


the problem differ for each university. 
What is done is indigenous to the 
local situation. So with Ohio State 
University. 

President Rightmire in the autumn 
of 1926, in his first annual report to 
the faculty, assumed leadership in 
attacking the freshman problem and 
expressed himself as follows: “I set 
forth the most pressing problem of 
the University today—the problem of 
the Freshman. It is vital from every 
standpoint. Never again will the 
mind of the student be so open, so 
conscientious, so pliable for good or 
ill as at the freshman age. The 
responsibility resting upon the Univer- 
sity for his future is overwhelming.” 
Appropriate faculty committees were 
promptly appointed, and the position 
of junior dean was created as the 
answer to the President’s challenge. 
The plan was put into operation in the 
autumn of 1928. The name junior 
dean indicated that the officer would 
work with Freshmen and Sophomores 
in the junior area. 

Five junior deans were appointed 
for the five largest colleges: Agri- 
culture, Arts and Science, Commerce, 
Education, and Engineering. Four 


divisions enrolled no Freshmen: the 
Graduate School, Dentistry, Law, and 
Medicine; the other two colleges, 
Pharmacy and Veterinary Medicine, 
had enrollments small enough to 
allow the dean and his staff to care 
for the Freshmen. 

The junior dean is attached to the 
office of the dean of the college and is 
responsible to him. He is a staf 
officer with no line authority, although 
as time has passed and confidence in 
his judgment has become established 
his recommendations on actions to be 
taken are customarily followed. To 
have no line responsibilities has been 
an asset rather than a liability to 
his position. 

The junior dean is a major position 
in salary, and able men of maturity 
and experience have been attracted 
to it as acareer. Two of the present 
officers have been in the position 
from the beginning. One resigned to 
become Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity and one to enter the field of 
adult education. The two_ others 
who resigned did so to go to other 
institutions. 

To assist the officers a Junior 
Council was set up by the President. 
It is advisory to the President and 
has no authority. Its membership, 


appointed by the President, consists 
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THE JUNIOR DEAN 


of the junior deans, the vice-president 
of the University, and two faculty 
members. The morale and effective- 
ness of the junior deans have been 
greatly strengthened by the custom 
of holding weekly noon meetings of 
the Council at which their problems 
can be discussed, methods of co- 
operation developed, and common 
projects planned for execution. Of 
unusual value is an annual three-day 
conference held off the campus during 
which they review past work and 
prepare plans for the coming session. 


HE activities which the junior 

deans have carried on differ from 
college to college because specific 
problems require different treatment 
ineach college. Faculty rules, faculty 
interests, and faculty attitudes toward 
students seem to follow faculty pat- 
tens. What can be done in one 
college cannot be done in another; 
yet the junior deans have a sub- 
stantial number of common problems 
which can be discussed in the weekly 
meetings of the Council. 

The general outlines of the juris- 
diction of the junior deans were 
drawn in 1928 before they took office. 
Their responsibilities were to advise 
students about courses, programs, 
vocations, and personal problems. 
They were to be equally concerned 
with gifted and unsatisfactory stu- 
dents. They were asked to see 
that remedial instruction was given 
to deserving but retarded students. 
They were made responsible for 
securing curricular and instructional 
improvements in the junior area, 
and they were directed to stimulate 
the formation of student organizations 
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developed to foster intellectual inter- 
ests. All of these responsibilities 
were to be carried on within the 
framework of staff advice rather than 
line authority. In practice, the junior 
deans have concerned themselves with 
all of these areas in greater or less 
degree. 

A more detailed picture may be 
drawn by skimming their tenth annual 
report prepared in 1938. Here we 
find that their programs may be 
roughly divided into three areas 
relating to students, instruction, and 
research. 

As might be expected their major 
job is counseling students. They 
attempt to hold a minimum of one 
conference with each student. They 
meet all who come in voluntarily. 
The subjects of the conferences cover 
the whole gamut from course changes 
and programs to finances, sex prob- 
lems, and family troubles. They 
assist gifted students to arrange 
courses which will enable them to 
work at full capacity. Problem stu- 
dents are encouraged, disciplined, 
or eased out if necessary in con- 
structive fashion so as to protect 
them from harm to their personal 
morale. These matters involve close 
and frequent contacts with many 
parents by interview, with and with- 
out the student, and by personal 
correspondence. ‘These are the com- 
mon experiences of all counselors. 

The problems of a student are 
partly due to his own deficiencies and 
partly to the deficiencies of the 
institution. The courses may not be 


satisfactory, the instructors may be 
inefficient, the rules may be tradi- 
tional rather than functional, and 
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services that are needed may not 
exist. Toward these matters the 
counselor may be passive or active. 
If passive, he regrets and commiserates 
but does nothing. If active, he con- 
siders it to be his responsibility to 
stimulate improvement. To that end 
the junior deans have been energetic 
in stimulating their colleagues and in 
co-operating with them upon their 
self-initiated programs. 

Their interest in the high schools 
is intense for the reason that many 
of the problems of the freshman 
would be non-existent in college if the 
proper procedures had been used in 
the high school. So, in co-operation 
with the admissions office and the State 
Department of Education, guidance 
bulletins and other literature have 
been prepared to be used in the high 
schools. The Freshman Week Council, 
the chairman of which is a junior dean, 
calls upon them for both counsel in 
planning and aid in executing the 
project. By co-operation or initia- 
tion they have advanced the use of 
placement tests so that students may 
study in courses that are most 
appropriate to their needs. Section- 
ing students according to abilities has 
had their active support. 

Remedial instruction through all its 
somber history is a constant responsi- 
bility. Even the most optimistic 
friend of modern youth is staggered 
by the meager equipment with which 
many high-school graduates come to 
college. Low mentality as judged 


by college needs accounts for some 
deficiencies; poor teaching and fact 
forgetting are also to blame. 

The improvement of methods of 
measuring achievement is a concern 
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of the junior deans. Here notable 
progress has been made by many 
departments in co-operation with 
various agencies, and to these pro. 
grams the junior deans have lent 
their active support in a variety 
of ways. Radical changes in the 
objectives and content of many 
courses in the freshman area have 
been made during the last decade by 
the departments concerned. In some 
cases a junior dean has taken the lead; 
in all cases he has co-operated. 


HESE illustrations are sufficient 

to show the importance that these 
counselors place upon the improve- 
ment of the institutional environment 
of the student in the junior area 
of the university. 

One of the reasons that the work 
of the junior deans has proved of 
substantial value to the institution 
and its students is the use that is 
made of research techniques. From 
the beginning they have used the 
scientific approach to a large number 
of their problems. No agency on the 
campus has studied its various prob- 
lems more carefully than these officers 
have done. Some of their studies they 
have carried on directly; others have 
been delegated to appropriate centers. 

At first, the junior dean was 
considered to be a fifth wheel by 
those who felt that the student should 
take what was offered by the institu- 
tion and if he failed it was his respon- 
sibility. As the years have passed 
it is apparent to a spectator that the 
junior dean has become accepted as a 
substantial member of the admin- 
istrative and educational organization 
of this university. [Vol. X, No. 9} 
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University Press Relations 


By STEWART HARRAL 


The Leaders of These Two Social Institutions Must Understand the 
Philosophy, Functions, and Problems of the Other 


HEN Sir William Berkeley 

W was governor of Virginia in 

1670 he said, “I thank God 
there are no free schools nor printing 
fin this colony] and I hope we shall 
not have these hundred years; for 
learning has brought disobedience 
into the world and printing has 
divulged them and other libels against 
the best governments. God keep us 
from both.” But together the press 
and the schools have helped man in 
understanding himself and the uni- 
verse in which he lives, have spread 
culture and knowledge, and have 
shown ways for more efficient living. 

Administrators and others charged 
with the task of interpreting educa- 
tion realize that one of the greatest 
handicaps under which institutions 
are laboring is the fact that the public 
does not adequately understand the 
aims, processes, character, and results 
of higher education. 

Increasing public support is needed 
by all colleges and universities. As 
James Stevens pointed out, 
all significant educational enterprises are 
held to be public in their essential char- 
acter, without large emphasis upon the 
sources of support. All of them, in a 
broad social sense, are public property 
and have primary responsibilities to the 


public upon which they depend for their 
life, either directly or indirectly. 
Certainly it is easier for Mr. 
Average Citizen to understand the 
versatility of his Alma Mater’s quar- 
terback than it is for him to com- 
prehend the value of his school’s new 
art collection. Stories of certain aca- 
demic and technical activities and 
programs do not grip the public 
imagination. Any explanation of the 
worth of values stressed by higher 
education is likely to be greeted with 
some incredulity. One grants that 
there are certain traditional answers 
about the cultural worth of higher 
education, but many of these state- 
ments are meaningless to the general 
public. If one may judge by Holly- 
wood offerings and certain maga- 
zine articles, a college is little more 
than a collection of fraternities, a 
football team, moonlit walks and 
coeds, absent-minded professors, half- 
illiterate students, outmoded curricu- 
lum, trustees whose only god is the 
dollar, anda few vine-covered buildings. 
There is a general dissatisfaction 
with today’s American college. In 
the deluge of good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent criticism, how is the thoughtful 


1 Public Support of Higher Education,” JourNAL 
or Hicuer Epucartion, IV (April, 1934), p. 202. 
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citizen to find the actual status of 
affairs in our higher institutions of 
learning? He must look largely to 
the press which is probably the most 
vital agency in influencing public 
opinion today. 

This flood of criticism may reveal 
the areas of disagreement and mis- 
understanding. Paul Arthur Schilpp 
suggests that 
we have every right, therefore, to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact that this 
sustained interest shown in our higher 
institutions of learning by a never ending 
stream of oral and written criticisms and 
attacks gives unmistakable evidence of 
the nation’s, if not clearly defined then 
at least instinctive, feeling of vital and 
inestimable importance of her educational 
institutions for her very existence.? 

Increasing educational recognition 
of the réle which the press plays as a 
social instrument is seen in the grow- 
ing number of articles emphasizing 
the need of a better understanding 
between educators and editors. In 
analyzing nearly nine thousand edi- 
torials on education from twenty-five 
newspapers Foster found that in some 
newspapers nearly two-thirds of the 
editorial references to education relate 
to the colleges and universities.’ 


OW may administrators im- 

prove the relationships between 
colleges and universities and the 
press? How can newspapers be uti- 
lized to stress the values and aims of 
higher education? What types of 
educational information should be 


%Schilpp, Paul Arthur. Higher Education Faces 
the Future. New York: Horace Liveright, 1930. p. 23. 
*Foster, Charles R., Jr. Editorial Treatment of 
Education in the American Press. Cambridge, 


Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1938. 
265. 


(Harvard Bulletin in Education, No. 21) 
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disseminated through the newspaper 
columns? What steps can be taken 
to encourage good will and confidence 
between educators and editors? 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Stanford University, says, 


There is a distinct opportunity open for 
improvement in the relationship between 
the colleges and universities and the sup- 
porting public. So much emphasis has 
been placed by the daily press upon 
athletics and certain sides of college life 
that are bizarre and not particularly 
significant that it is often difficult to get 
publicity on the intellectual side of life in 
our educational institutions.‘ 


All media must be used in inter. 
preting higher education to the 
public, declares Clarence Addison 
Dykstra, president of the University 
of Wisconsin: 

This interpretation should be frank, 
actual, and direct. It should anticipate 
a critical attitude as to what institutions 
do not have today. Our higher education 
is in no sense perfect and is still to be 
subjected to considerable measurement 
and experimentation before we can know 
just how useful it is. Speaking cate- 
gorically, I think the press can be very 
useful in this whole problem. 


Recognition that the press can aid 
or hinder educational progress is 
made by Lemuel A. Pittenger, presi- 
dent of Ball State Teachers College. 
He comments, 


Fathers and mothers read the papers 
and secure general judgments on a wide 
range of subjects from their daily read- 
ings. But I am convinced that there has 
been a tendency among a great many of 
our educators to turn to publicity and to 
politics when they should be putting 


4A]l quotations, unless it is otherwise indicated, 
are taken from personal letters. 
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their time on a quality program. I am 
of the very strong opinion that if a school 
has a high quality program students will 

to it. Of course, the right kind of 
publicity will assist very materially, but 
all the publicity in the world will not do 
much if the work in the school doesn’t 


have quality. 


William Preston Few, president of 
Duke University, believes that “ news- 
papers can serve the cause of educa- 
tion by giving to the public information 
about colleges and universities, and 
enlightened interpretation of them.” 

Developments toward a _ better 
understanding betw-en universities 
and the press have just begun, 
Alexander Grant Ruthven, president of 
the University of Michigan, observes: 


The American people are, it may be 
assumed, in favor of education, but only 
in the sense that President Coolidge’s 
preacher was “‘against sin.” The average 
newspaper reader has very little con- 
ception of the true function of our 
colleges and universities and their rela- 
tionship to the whole developing field of 
education in America. In my view, one 
of the first functions of an adequate 
interpretation of higher education on the 
part of the press should lie in an effort 
to show just what place the college and 
university hold in our concept of a proper 
educational system—what they can do 
and, perhaps equally important, what 
should not be expected of them. 

Today we have an undue emphasis in 
the press on certain aspects of our higher 
educational program, particularly as 
regards athletics, and to a less degree 
the commercial and vocational implica- 
tions of college and university training. 
What is needed. . . is amore definite pro- 
gram directed toward an understanding of 
the services of higher education to society. 

This may well involve an interpreta- 
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tion of the efforts of specific agencies 
developed within our institutions which 
are designed to facilitate the solution of 
many of our contemporary problems. 
Even more important is the development 
of a public understanding of the more 
fundamental implications of higher edu- 
cation and the true values implicit in its 
intellectual and cultural programs. This, 
of course, is never easy, but, after all, the 
public should be, and I believe can be, 
made conscious of these real functions of 
the university, the specific services to 
society through its special knowledge and 
equipment, and the development of 
fully rounded personalities competent to 
serve as leaders in our democratic society. 


EWS of higher education, if 

presented in a stimulating fash- 
ion, will be used by the press. This 
is the view of William Bennett 
Bizzell, president of the University 
of Oklahoma, who says, 


I do not believe we can ever bring the 
public into an understanding of the 
service functions of our institutions until 
we supply to the press exact information 
presented in a stimulating way about the 
multitudinous things that are taking 
place. I do not believe we will ever get 
this task done until we blue-print the 
kind of information that newspapers 
use and supply it to them when they 
want it and in the form in which they 
can use it. 


President Bizzell feels that one of 
the greatest handicaps of all publicly 
supported institutions is the prevail- 
ing feeling that there is something 
mysterious about higher education: 

Few people, even the most intelligent, 
know much about the organization of our 
colleges and universities and how they 
function. This is the reason that many 
people feel that education is costing too 
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much. They are simply not able to 
appreciate how our higher institutions 
are serving the public interest. Until we 
find a better way to get this information 
over to the reading public, there is little 
likelihood that we can get the sympathetic 
support needed to maintain them properly. 


Every institution, like every public 
servant, must maintain the continued 
suffrage of his constituency by main- 
taining in it a sympathetic and 
understanding view of him and his 
work, is the parallel drawn by Presi- 
dent Friley, of Iowa State College: 


A college or university isn’t a mush- 
room. It isn’t a racket. It isn’t inter- 
ested in selling blue-sky stocks. It is 
engaged in a long-time enterprise. It 
is going to prosper or languish in direct 
proportion to the faith that society has 
in the work that it is doing. 


The best type of publicity, he be- 
lieves, is a “‘balanced diet publicity.” 


This recognizes the obligation of an 
institution to report to its constituency 
what it is doing in a fair, full and frank 
manner. It recognizes the advantage to 
an institution of building long-time 
prestige on a policy of continuous, non- 
sensational reporting of its activities, 
policies, accomplishments—and failures. 
It should be aggressive, ingenious, friendly, 
and, above all, truthful. Its style—in 
writing, illustrations, in manner—should 
comport with the dignity and alertness 
of a progressive institution. If the 
publicity diet is a balanced one, if all 
aspects of the college are reported, the 
public will not get the idea that the school 
is a football college, a society college, a 
training ground for reds and a paradise 
for morons—unless, of course, that is the 
kind of college one is running. .. . The 


truth, I believe, will pay bigger dividends 
in the long run. 
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Educators should not be too hasty 
in blaming editors for an indifference 
toward school affairs because, ag 
Arthur Cutts Willard, president of the 
University of Illinois, points out, 


The press of the nation is interested in 
the accomplishments of institutions of 
higher learning, and in general has been 
rather generous in the space devoted to 
such facts when they are presented in a 
usable manner. The press likewise js 
always willing to bring before the general 
public the financial needs of the various 


institutions. They do this both through | 


the news columns and the editorial pages, 
If there is one thing that the press univer. 
sally champions it is the cause of educa. 
tion, and its help has not been lacking, 


As an administrator, President 
Willard would welcome the devotion 
of more newspaper space to the purely 
interpretative type of information con. 
cerning the various institutions, but 


unfortunately much of this kind of 
information cannot be looked upon by 
newspapers as news, and therefore cannot 
compete with other news of the day or 
week. Nevertheless, I feel that each 
year sees the use of more and more 
beneficial news of all character concerning 
educational institutions. 


Investigation of the frequent com- 
plaints that newspapers have given 
educational institutions bad publicity 
often reveals the fact, according to 
George Willard Frasier, president of 
Colorado State College of Education, 
that the institutions have not fur. 
nished the press with correct informa. 
tion. ‘I have made it an unbroken 
rule of my life never to make a speech 
any place on any subject without 
furnishing the newspapers with 4 
complete copy of what I say,” he 
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declares. He has found that this 
procedure has “gotten for me and for 
my college the very finest kind of 
publicity.” Most of the bad pub- 
licity comes, he believes, “when 
colleges have not taken the trouble to 
tell newspapers what they are doing.” 

All forms of journalistic writing are 
being used by newsmen in giving the 

blic a true picture of higher educa- 
tion, Edward C. Elliott, president of 
Purdue University, observes: 


The press has stood for many years 
and stands today as the most important 
single agency to interpret the aims and 
purposes of institutions of higher learning. 
I see the newspapers of today as an 
agency, not only to cover the daily 
happenings on the college and university 
campus, but also to give, through the use 
of comprehensive feature stories and sound 
editorial comment, the true picture of 
what those engaged in the field of higher 
education are seeking to accomplish. 


INCE newspaper space obviously 

is limited, an editor is compelled 
to judge all material upon its reader- 
interest value. And because this 
quality of reader-interest is the key- 
stone of newspaper success, educators 
should keep in mind the manner in 
which the newspaperman judges the 
worth of stories. As Guy Stanton 
Ford, president of the University of 
Minnesota, indicates, 


The newspaper edited by far-sighted 
persons will in every case give its hearty 
support to higher education, within 
restrictions imposed on the press by its 
own nature. I refer to the fact that 


material available to the press must be 
in the nature of news; it must be usable 
in the practical sense as news or feature, 
for the paper that ignores reader-interest 
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will cease to be a newspaper, and will 
therefore become of no value to any cause. 

Obviously, any conclusions drawn 
from a study of this kind involve 
dangers common in sampling the 
opinions of a limited number of indi- 
viduals. It is apparent that admin- 
istrative officials agree that the press 
is a powerful medium in influencing 
public opinion and that there is a 
need on the part of educators to take 
steps toward developing a better 
relationship between schools and the 
newspapers. 

Institution heads believe that the 
newspaper, in its rdle of a mirror of 
life, cannot and does not limit its 
educational coverage to those stories 
and editorials which are favorable to 
higher education. Administrators may 
evaluate certain criticisms and profit 
by them. It may be noted to an 
appreciable degree that newspapers 
cannot, on certain occasions, use 
educational news because it is not as 
dramatic as other material competing 
for space in the same edition. Because 
a newspaper’s success is based to a 
great extent on the wishes of its 
audience, editors are inclined to judge 
every story on its reader-interest 
possibilities rather than to give first 
consideration to the cause which it 
promotes. 

Administrative officials realize that 
editors and the public are unac- 
quainted with many educational pro- 
cedures and aims on the upper levels. 
It is evident that there is need for new 
approaches in procuring enlightened 
public opinion. Both the varied 
service functions and responsibilities 
of an institution, as well as its 
limitations, should be accurately por- 
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trayed in newspaper columns. It is 
a point of no small importance that 
several educators say that no amount 
of favorable publicity can fully 
counteract or disguise known imper- 
fections or errors in affairs of higher 
education. There are times when 
the press, due to a lack of correct 
information may unintentionally give 
the wrong slant or implication to 
certain educational topics. 

It must be concluded that in this 
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study of two social institutions there 
is a decided need for the leaders of 
each to understand the philosophy, 
functions, and problems of the other, 
Educators, by dealing in absolute 
fairness with the press, will find that 
a stronger relationship results. The 
solution of many problems will likely 
come when both agencies through 
patience, understanding, and _ long. 
range planning work together for a 
common public good. [Vol. X, No. 9} 
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Developing Requisite Skills 


By G. L. FREEMAN 


Aspiration and Achievement Levels as Related to College Marks 


T IS well recognized that in most 

college courses anything like abso- 

lute standards becomes impossible 
as soon as an instructor begins to 
mark ‘‘on the curve.” This system 
of relative marking may operate satis- 
factorily in general cultural courses, 
but it is obviously out of place in 
professional or pre-professional train- 
ing, where certain minimum standards 
of achievement must be met by all 
students who are to pursue with 
profit more advanced work. Those 
who have thought seriously about 
this problem are inclined to believe 
that the difficulty lies not in a funda- 
mental lack of student ability, but in 
the motivational aspects of a marking 
situation wherein individual aspira- 
tion is guided only by the stimulus 
to free competition. If we accept 
the view that learning is improve- 
ment,! it follows that little betterment 
may come in the course of a semester’s 
work where relative marking alone is 
applied. Time and time again, the 
instructor will give an examination 
calculated to test acquisition of a 
certain content only to find the 
average score falling far short of 
expectation; on the assumption that 


‘Ogden, R. M. “Learning as Improvement,” 

American Journal of Psychology, XXXIX (Decem- 

T, 1927), pp. 235-58. Individual growth, rather 
performance of arbitrary value, is the goal. 


he has asked something too difficult 
of the students, he may make the 
next examination easier. The results 
of subsequent examinations are readily 
predicted; as the instructor lowers his 
own standards there is little or no 
improvement in the students’ absolute 
scores—often a fall. This paper dis- 
cusses the possibility of setting a 
more adequate motivational structure 
in college courses and reports empirical 
tests which show increasing achieve- 
ment in absolute scores during the 
semester’s work by using marks to 
recognize individual improvement. 
According to the views of Lewin? 
and of Frank,’ an individual’s per- 
formance or /evel of achievement is 
markedly affected by the kind of goal 
or level of aspiration he has before him. 
Best psychological adjustment comes 
when the level of achievement and the 
level of aspiration are not too widely 
separated. Ideally, the level of aspira- 
tion should be maintained somewhat 
in advance of the individual’s level of 
achievement so that improvement 
could be steady and direct. Com- 
petitive society, however, tends to 


*Lewin, K. Principles of Topological Psychology. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book nag 1936. 
PPp- 177-92. 

3Frank, Jerome D. “Some Psychological Deter- 


minants of the Level of Aspiration,” American 
Journal of Psychology, XLVII (April, 1935), pp. 
285-93. 
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develop aspirations to keep up with 
or to excell the achievement level of 
other beings engaged in similar per- 
formance. This is the psychological 
structure which most students bring 
to a new course. As the first test is 
taken and relative marks are assigned, 
those who place high will, regardless 
of their absolute score, inadvertently 
set the aspiration level for the rest of 
the class; and those who fall too far 
behind will lose hope. The total 
effect on subsequent course work may 
well be stagnation. For, with aspira- 
tion level more or less identical with 
achievement level, the best that can 
be expected of a group is that its 
performance will not go lower. The 
aspiration level which the instructor 
may have had in mind for the class is 
now dropped to what is actually 
achieved; and if the raw scores 
improve, it is as often because the 
subsequent examinations are easier 
as because the leaders in the com- 
petitive race for marks have had their 
own aspiration levels raised in terms 
of some absolute goal. Such behavior 
is, in fact, unlikely of the leaders. 
Such well-adjusted persons do not 
normally reach for universally difficult 
goals when easy and equally satis- 
fying ones are closer at hand. Thus, 
we have the spectacle of intelligent 
human beings going through a semester 
of college work with little or no 
improvement either in mastery of 
course content or in basic skills. 


Habits already acquired are applied 
to the degree they will work. More 
efficient work methods are not de- 
veloped, and hidden potentials remain 
uncovered when there is no challenge 
for those on top and little hope for 
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those at the bottom. The good stay 
relatively good, the poor relatively 
poor. All of this is probably an 
overstatement of what actually hap. 
pens under conditions where marks 
are based on purely relative standards; 
but, at least, it reveals the potential 
dangers of the system, especially in 
its general and uncritical application, 

As an alternative plan the instructor 
may take upon himself the task of 
systematically educating students to 
his own standards of achievement. 
The marking system, instead of being 
a hindrance to adequate motivation, 
may now be used to recognize improve- 
ment in meeting standards somewhat 
beyond a student’s immediate attain- 
ment. If the instructor is successful in 
setting students’ aspiration levels at 
the beginning of his course, we should 
expect an increase in absolute scores 
from examination to examination, 
Each individual might then leave the 
course with his habits and skills of 
organizing material to some degree 
improved, and with mastery of a 
definite content upon which more ad- 
vanced understanding could be built. 


ERSONAL observations and sta- 

tistical data in connection with 
one of the writer’s courses tend to 
support this analysis. For five years, 
work in systematic experimental psy- 
chology has been organized so that 
examinations fall at three equivalent 
intervals in the semester. During 
the first year, this series of equivalent 
examinations was marked relatively 
and gave no indication of progressive 
improvement in absolute achieve- 
ment. In fact, there was a slight 
tendency for the absolute scores of 
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students placing high on the first test 
todrop on subsequent ones. Nothing 
was said to the better students, but 
those on the low side of the dis- 
tribution were told they must improve 
if they were to pass the course. The 
net result of this procedure was 
regression of individual scores to the 
mean. Beginning the next year, the 
writer decided to set absolute stand- 
ards and recognize individual improve- 
ment in meeting this goal. On the 
first of three examinations nearly 50 
per cent of the class failed to make 
a score representing minimum essen- 
tials. This would have been fatal to 
the motivation and interest of the 
class except that attention was given 
to pointing out ways and means of 
better preparation for the next exami- 
nation. Inspirational messages were 
also delivered at regular lecture periods 
in an attempt to get students to set 
their aspiration level in line with the 
instructor’s standard; that is, their 
value of standards to the student as a 
person and as an embryonic psychol- 
ogist was frequently discussed. 

This technique has been gradually 
improved over a period of four years, 
and its success is raising achievement 
during the progress of a semester’s 
work is now well recognized. Table I 
gives high, low, and average scores 
made by the different classes on each 
of the series of examinations. The 
increment in mean score from exami- 
nation to examination is in most cases 
statistically significant. On three of 
the classes (A, 46 students; B, 57 
students; and C, 41 students) we have 
only the instructor’s validation that 
the tests were of approximate diffi- 
culty, but on the last class (D, 41 
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students) the tests used were equated 
on a group of graduate students 
before being given. The correspond- 
ence between results on tests equated 
for difficulty with those of the three 


TABLE I 


Scores Mape sy Four CLasses on 
Turee EXAMINATIONS OF APPROXIMATE 
Dirricutty TAKEN IN SERIAL OrDER 
(Poss1BLeE Score 100) 


TEsT 1 
Crass 
High | Low | Mean | Mean 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
75 26 56 8.8 
80 14 46 
74 38 50 14-9 
eee 86 28 55 12 
Average 78.8 26.5 51.5 11.7 
TEsT 2 
83 29 61 8.5 
eee. 88 26 54 10.5 
RE 86 37 56 15.5 
ee 89 33 65 10.6 
Average 86.5 31.3 $9.1 11.4 
TEsT 3 
go 34 64 10.4 
93 38 67 8.4 
isetensthed 85 36 63 12.2 
93 31 72 9-5 
Average... 92.8 34.8 66.6 | 10.1 


Reliability of results obtained in Class D: 
Differences between means of Tests 1 and 2, 
10.3; P. E. of difference, 2.12; critical ratio, 4.5. 
Differences between means of Tests 2 and 3, 
6.9; P. E. of difference, 1.87; critical ratio, 3.6. 
Differences between means of Tests 1 and 3, 
17.2; P. E. of difference, 2.02; critical ratio, 8.6. 


previous years suggests that the same 
set of factors operated in all, and 
especially that individual students 
were stimulated to increased effort 
and achievement on later tests under 
a raised aspiration level. 
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WO questions arise concern- 

ing the development of greater 
achievement in college work through 
the setting of arbitrarily high aspira- 
tion levels. One deals with the effect 
of the high standard on those of low 
initial accomplishment; the other 
raises the problem of the most 
effective way to recognize individual 
improvement. We shall deal with 
each of these questions in order. 

It is scarcely to be denied that the 
first examination given in a course 
will indicate a considerable spread in 
ability, but we need not affirm that 
the wide range of scores depends upon 
anything more fundamental than 
different study habits and modes of 
organizing the material. College stu- 
dents probably represent a fairly 
select group so far as inherent edu- 
cability is concerned. The instructor 
can regard those with low scores as 
potentially capable of improvement 
and use the high aspiration level to 
motivate the search for better work 
methods. Equally important is the 
need for a realistic attitude on the 
part of the inferior student. Because 
he is relatively unequipped he may 
not expect at once to excell the 
achievements of a person who by 
training and disposition is initially 
superior. In other words, if his own 
aspiration level is not to be set hope- 
lessly beyond his potential achieve- 
ment—with its consequence of failures 
and tensions—the poor student must 
be led away from competing exclu- 
sively with the absolute scores of 
those on the high side of the dis- 
tribution and seek, instead, to rise 
above his own past performance. 

The question of how to assign 
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marks so as to recognize both rela. 
tive individual improvement and the 
achievement of certain absolute stand. 
ards calls for further study. The first 
type of estimate can be in terms of an 
improvement-ratio which is a function 
of the test score first obtained and 
which is calculated so that individuals 
rating low have to improve corre. 
spondingly more to attain comparable 
credit. Ideally, this might alone 
be a sufficient marking device, but in 
practice it is open to two possible 
sources of error: first, if students learn 
that improvement is the only basis of 
marking, they may set their initial 
performance purposely low; and 
second, students with very low scores 
on the initial test might improve 
considerably in subsequent ones and 
yet reach the end of the course with 
achievement below the minimum 
essentials necessary for profitable 
advanced study. To avoid these 
pitfalls, it seems desirable to reckon 
improvement-ratio against the total 
points made on a final examination. 
And since the instructor now has 
some other criteria for marking than 
the normal curve of distribution, he 
can assure a passing mark to every 
student who shows a _ reasonable 
improvement and a final mastery of 
bare essentials. 

While the motivational devices sug- 
gested in this report seem to raise 
achievement, it might be argued that 
such gains are more than offset by the 
harmful nervous strain under which 
students are forced to work. That 
such is probably not the case is 


‘7. Ewert, Harry. “The Effect of Practice 
on Individual Differences When Studied with 
Measures Weighted for Difficulty,” Journal of 
General Psychology, X (April, 1934), pp. 249-83 
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indicated by recent studies on com- 
petitive behavior. Performance and 
physiological reactivity are less erratic 
when the person is working against 
his own score, than in conditions of 
free competition.’ And even if more 
effort and tension are involved in 
lifting the individual student beyond 
his previously inadequate perform- 
ance, the motivational stimulus might 
be regarded as much needed tonic 
rather than as undue strain. 

It has been suggested that the 
procedure of throwing students in 
“over their heads” and then standing 
on the sidelines and exhorting all to 
“swim for their lives” runs counter 
to a current educational supposition 
that all marking is bad and that 
students should set their own stand- 


5Vaughn, James A., and Geldereich, E. “ Varia- 
bility as a Measure of Competitive Behavior,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, V1 (September, 
1938), 71-75. See also, Vaughn, James, and 
Diserens, Charles, ‘‘The Experimental Psychology 
of Competition,” Journal of Experimental Education 
VII (September, 1938), 76-97. 
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ards of performance. It should be 
recognized, however, that while free- 
dom in choice of goals often pays 
big dividends in initiative and self- 
improvement, in training for the 
learned professions, certainly stand- 
ards of proficiency must be set by 
those who have knowledge of the 
requisite skills. And, while there is 
nothing in the disciplinary value of a 
hard task and an exacting standard 
per se, unless students are forced 
occasionally to develop skills beyond 
present limits they will have little 
background in meeting standards 
which life will eventually impose. 
One step toward this accomplishment 
is through the careful scaling of 
aspiration to achievement level in 
college work; and if emphasis is given 
not only to the goodness or poorness 
of present performance, but also to 
how much it can be improved, we 
have not crushed initiative, but have 
given it powerful incentive. 

[Vol. X, No. 9] 
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The Group-Study Plan 


By LYNN I. PERRIGO 


Socialization of College Teaching Techniques 


URING the past two years 

the group-discussion plan has 

been employed in three upper- 
division courses at the University of 
Kansas City. The experiment has 
been a conservative one, for the 
subject-matter of the courses was not 
reorganized for the sake of lively 
discussion of timely topics. In the 
course, History of American Diplo- 
macy, for example, the accepted 
combination of a topical and chrono- 
logical approach was followed, whereas 
the course might have been entirely 
reorganized, starting with contem- 
porary problems and then tracing 
their historical background. Thus, 
in this course the committee topics 
during the first half-semester were 
‘independence and isolation,” “terri- 
torial expansion,” and “diplomacy of 
our early wars.” At mid-term the 
committees were reorganized for spe- 
cialization in “the diplomacy of later 
wars,” “Latin-American relations,” 
and “the United States and inter- 
national organization.” 

Each class member chose the field 
in which he preferred to do his 
committee work. Each group then 
arranged its own time and place of 
meeting, limited to daytime and 
the university campus. Each group 
selected a chairman to supervise the 


committee work, and he was provided 
with a general-instruction sheet, a 
bibliography of materials on the 
topic, and from time to time, sug. 
gested problems for discussion. At 
the committee meetings each week 
the individual students reported on 
pertinent materials they had found in 
supplementary readings for which 
they had accepted responsibility in 
previous sessions. This was followed 
by discussion and organization of a 
report, often an oral report embodying 
the analysis of a specific issue and 
sometimes a written outline or tabula. 
tion. Generally a committee initiated 
its study of a problem two or three 
weeks before the class as a whole was 
expected to arrive at that topic, and 
then made a timely presentation of its 


conclusions to the group as a whole. 


The two regular class meetings 
each week were devoted to these 
occasional reports by group repre- 
sentatives, lectures by the instructor, 
and the instructor’s summary which 
aimed at a co-ordination of the com- 
mittee work. The group meetings 
constituted the third session in a 
three-hour course, but the instructor 
attended only one of these meetings 
each week. Even then he partici- 
pated only in an advisory capacity. 

This method was used twice in the 
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THE GROUP-STUDY PLAN 


diplomatic history course and once 
in a sociology course “The Problems 
of Social Progress.” For comparison, 
there were no control groups taking 
the same courses by the usual method 
at the same time. Even if there had 
been, there are no standardized tests 
in these fields by which the achieve- 
ments of the regular and experimental 
groups could be compared. Conse- 
quently, the evaluation of this trial of 
the method must be largely subjective. 

The instructor’s observations of 
the plan at work produced these 
general impressions: 

First, some students were “lost” 
when left “‘on their own,” and they 
required several weeks to learn to 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to exercise some initiative and learn 
to work together. 

Second, a few students abused the 
freedom given them. They “cut” 
committee meetings frequently and 
let the others do the work. 

Third, on the other hand, a large 
majority, it seemed, made good use 
of this opportunity to read widely 
and engage in serious discussion of the 
problems they were interested in. 
Some of the committee meetings ran 
overtime and sometimes special ses- 
sions were called. 

Fourth, it seemed to be a good 
method to stimulate students to 
undertake their work without their 
doing it just to hand in a report to 
the instructor or to be “crammed” 
for a “quiz.” 

The instructor, however, might 
unsuspectingly have been partial to 
the plan, so a questionnaire was 
submitted in each of these classes at 
the end of the semester. The stu- 
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dents were to vote for and against the 
plan as a whole, check merits and 
faults, add comments, and return the 
questionnaire unsigned. The tally was: 
For Against 

American Diplomacy, 1937.... 12 3 


American Diplomacy, 1938.... 6 6 
Social Progress, 1938......... 14 3 


32 


Thus, two classes were strongly in 
favor of the plan, and one evenly 
divided pro and con. In the two 
“favorable” classes the method had 
seemed to the instructor to have 
worked much better than in the other. 
An investigation of the scholarship 
record of the students in these three 
classes then revealed that in the two 
classes in which the plan was well 
applied the grade-point average in all 
previous college work was 2.0 (B) and 
1.7 (B minus) respectively, and in the 
class that was having difficulties with 
this method the average was 1.3 
(C plus). 

The leading faults, each checked by 
a third of these 44 students, were as 
follows: gives students chance to kill 
time, committee did not put in full 
time and work neglected, and a few 
did most of the work. No other 
suggested fault was checked by as 
many as ten students, and the greater 
part of the adverse criticism came 
from the one class that voted six to 
six on the plan as a whole. 

The leading merits, each checked 
by fifteen or more students, were: 
Stimulated more than ordinary interest in 


Stimulated more than usual outside reading 25 
Developed student initiative............. 25 


Discussion of problems seemed to help 
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Gave “variety” to this course............ 28 

Association in small groups created good 

Group work on problems made us think 
16 


Some of the comments that students 
wrote on their questionnaires were 
unfavorable and others were favor- 
able. Three of the most significant 
unfavorable comments were: 


“To do extra committee work along 
with outside reading for class work was 
toomuch. More ground could have been 
covered in class. I guess I don’t know 
how to co-operate.” 

“Difficult to secure co-operation in 
committee work.” 

“Nothing constructive can be done 
by people in_ groups, particularly 
undergraduates.” 


Among the favorable comments 
made by the students were: 


“Felt this was a good thing although 
I did not care for the necessity of out- 
lining the work done in committee. 
Felt they would get a lot more out of the 
work, if they concentrated on class 
reports. Full organization of work by 
instructor not necessary—should be work 
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of the group. I enjoyed especially the 
‘better class fellowship.’ ” 

“Learned more by reporting in group 
than just doing outside reading for own 
good. There were many points that | 
could not have mastered had I done all 
the ‘research’ work myself.” 

“This method helped make this the 
most interesting course I’ve ever had.” 

“It is the first class I’ve had that has 
had a real college study idea.” 

It is obvious that the group-study 
plan has beth merits and faults and 
that it is not a fully confirmed 
preventive for the social deteriora. 
tion that seems to be a frequent 
by-product of “handout” methods, 
Judged subjectively, however, this 
method does offer promise in that 
direction, without necessarily sac. 
rificing scholarship standards. On 
the whole, the results so far justify 
commendation of it for further use 
in courses in which the subject. 
matter is adapted to this plan of 
approach and organization, and in 
which enrollment can be restricted to 
upperclassmen with good records as 
serious and superior students. 


[Vol. X, No. 9 
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Language Learning 
Here and Abroad 


By KURT A. SEPMEIER 


The Effort Spent in Mastery and the Values Anticipated 


on the part of educators here 

and abroad to change, modernize, 
and streamline the school curriculum, 
with a still growing emphasis in 
America upon social studies, and with 
an increasing worship of the case 
method, modern-language study has 
gradually come into its own, bene- 
fiting a great deal from educational 
experiments in general, and from 
language-teaching experience in par- 
ticular. Of course, there exist tremen- 
dous differences in modern-language 
study here and abroad. Objectives 
differ since environment, social struc- 
ture, and social outlook differ. In- 
struction differs since requirements 
for the preparation of teachers vary. 
Students differ since they, the product 
of home and community, enjoy differ- 
ent daily experiences here and abroad; 
yet learning a foreign language well is 
still everywhere the goal of those who 
are seriously concerned with such a 
study. Many efforts of vitalizing 
subject-matter are noteworthy on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Of course, the belief that American 
students simply cannot learn a foreign 
language well is a myth. There are 
many individuals in this country 


|: THE face of continuous efforts 


capable of mastering the subject. If 
we do not meet them often again 
after they leave school, it is due to 
the vastness of the United States. 
On the other hand, language study 
has never been a mass experience 
here, partly because of the lack of 
requirement for the continuous study 
over a period of years of at least 
one foreign language. Since language 
study seems to lack the glamour of 
the science laboratory, with its instru- 
ments, tools, flasks, boiling vials, and 
odors—the linguist using his head 
exclusively—the practical purpose of 
language training is easily lost sight 
of by the multitude. 

Abroad, the goal of foreign-language 
study still is the practical usage of 
the language, a thorough grammatical 
training in the fundamentals; a knowl- 
edge of the most characteristic traits 
of a foreign people, a study of their 
literature, and an acquaintance with 
some of the powerful motives that 
have influenced their growth in his- 
tory. In the United States, practical 
values such as commercial usage 
in trade, foreign travel, diplomatic 
service, and social-service work have 
been stressed with cultural values. 
Only too often is the study of a 
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foreign language but a tool and an 
aid to a richer feeling for the mother 
tongue, an aid to combat provincial- 
ism. It is least appreciated and 
understood as the real key to vast 
stores of great literature which happen 
to have been written before the 
time of the picture magazines and 
photographic reviews. 

Abroad, students continue to study 
foreign languages because their ad- 
visers, parents, and teachers know 
from their own language training the 
value of such an experience. To 
them, foreign-language study became 
valuable mainly because it was carried 
beyond the elementary stage to the 
point of increasing returns, to real 
enjoyment through actual command 
of the new language by reading and 
speaking as well. 

Experienced advisers know at least 
two things that are important to the 
student of language: an early start in 
the study of the fundamentals, and 
the need of continuity of language 
study after it has once been under- 
taken. They are also aware of the 
significance of slow growth in the 
field of language learning, which is an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage. 
Experienced advisers will urge a stu- 
dent to continue his language study 
throughout his life. This means that, 
while in school, sequence courses must 
be taken without the loss of even one 
semester’s training. 

Since language learning is a habit- 
forming process, the reading habit 
must be developed from the begin- 
ning. Abroad, educators and parents 
are aware of such needs. They are 


co-operating with language teachers, 
with libraries, and with educational 
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institutions in the interest of a suc. 
cessful learning process. In America, 
many students of language miss 
opportunities to continue reading in a 
foreign language after leaving school, 
However, libraries will respond to 
demands for literary reading material 
in a foreign language if such requests 
from the public are repeated. 


F COURSE, the language cur. 

riculum is not the same in all 
European countries. Adjustments and 
changes, according to regional needs, 
have occurred almost everywhere. 
Nevertheless, a trend toward more 
concentration of efforts is evident 
in many lands. Even totalitarian 
states could not avoid studying the 
problem carefully before taking action, 
In Germany, for example, where 
greater uniformity of educational 
opportunities as well as greater uni- 
formity of the study program for the 
whole country is the desired objective, 
foreign-language requirements have 
been strengthened rather than weak- 
ened. Today, English is the lead- 
ing foreign living-language which is 
required. In the Gymnasium, with 
its classical background, Latin, Greek, 
and English are studied in sequence 
courses, not just for one or two years, 
but for a period of from five to eight 
years. After English, French, Italian, 
and Spanish are highly recommended. 
In other European countries such as 
France, England, Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland, the continuity of 
the language-study process is an 
accepted fact, for it is typically 
European. The slow growth in the 
study of a foreign language is recog- 
nized abroad. Such a growth corre- 
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LANGUAGE HERE AND ABROAD 


sponds to a natural development. 
Sequence courses are, therefore, the 
natural requirement. 

While the practical, educational 
value of foreign-language training is 
understood and retained abroad in 
progressive systems of education, a 
similar understanding of problems of 
foreign-language study is often lack- 
ing in America. In many instances, 
the study of a foreign language does 


‘not begin earlier than college. Should 


astudent take up such a study at the 
college level, there exists neither a 
requirement of continuous language 
study without even one semester’s 
interruption, nor encouragement on 
the part of some advisers to spend 
more than just two years on language 
study. We are familiar with the 
slogan of two years of foreign language 
either in high school or in college. Of 
course, language instructors are also 
concerned with the lack of under- 
standing of language problems on the 
part of colleagues who teach subjects 
other than foreign languages. An 
adviser who urges a_ student of 
language at the end of the first or 
second year to abandon or postpone 
language study for one semester in 
order “‘to get some other subject into 
his schedule” is betraying the sincere 
efforts of the student as well as those 
of the language instructor, for the 
student’s progress depends upon con- 
tinuity of study of the foreign language 
chosen by him. Of course, advisers 
mean well. It is no unusual occur- 


rence in college life, however, that a 
student, after letting language work 
go for a semester or two, returns 
worriedly to his language instructor 
the next year with an urgent appeal 
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for help since he has now been 
advised to “complete language require- 
ments” for advanced study in the 
field of science or medicine. Valuable 
time has thus been lost. Poor advising 
is to blame for the difficulties which 
many students have in adjusting 
themselves again to language study. 
Planning, therefore, ought to include 
a more careful analysis of the student’s 
foreign-language program. 


T CERTAINLY is better for a 

student to learn to master one 
foreign language than to acquire a 
poor knowledge of two or three 
foreign tongues. Anyone who has 
started studying French, German, or 
Spanish in high school ought to be 
encouraged to continue that language 
in college and in life. So far, one or 
two years of time spent on a foreign 
language are representative of the 
maximum of time devoted to language 
study in the United States. In the 
European sense, that is just the time 
it takes to get started, to develop the 
first feeling for the new language, to 
bring a student beyond the funda- 
mentals; in fact, to bring him to the 
point of rapidly increasing returns on 
his often laboriously made investment 
of time and effort. While the Ameri- 
can student is always rushed for time, 
the importance of continuous lan- 
guage study should not be overlooked. 
Under the prevailing system a student 
is not supposed to “grow up naturally” 
with the study of a foreign language. 
He is required to take courses, hunt 
credits, meet schedules, and fulfill 
hour requirements for graduation and 
the acquisition of a diploma. Here 
lies the reason why some language 
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students become discouraged. More- 
over, many students in our colleges and 
universities do not realize that they are 
simply victims of a system of educa- 
tional advising that developed more 
or less unchallenged since those who 
administer it often did not them- 
selves get a fair chance of studying a 
foreign language in their school days. 
Old prejudices often loom too dark 
on our horizon. The reason why 
some parents, educators, and admin- 
istrators remain either reluctant or 
indifferent to foreign-language study 
in school is possibly threefold: One 
group of these otherwise very pro- 
gressive people was never exposed to 
the experience of foreign-language 
study under proper guidance; while 
another group, scared, or disgusted 
with a training under ill-prepared 
teachers, did not have a fair chance 
to absorb a foreign language well 
enough to realize and enjoy the 
benefits derived from growing up 
with years of training in a foreign 
language. Finally, there are persons 
on this earth who simply are not of 
the caliber to study any language 
successfully. To them, even the 
mother tongue remains a problem 
for life. That is by no means a 
disgrace, but it is a fact that ought to 
be remembered. Why, then, should 
a group of either ill-prepared or 
otherwise disgruntled adults who hap- 
pen to be in position and power be 
allowed to keep foreign languages 
from developing further within a 
progressive school curriculum? Why 


should one living in his own past stay 
in the way of today’s student who, 
fortunately, can receive a better train- 
ing under far improved conditions? 
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F COURSE, political events, 
too, happen to have strange 
effects upon current education, and 
upon language learning in particular. 
Some American citizens look at a 
foreign language only in connection 
with current political events although, 
in reality, language study and political 
events have absolutely nothing in 
common. We must realize that the 
teaching of a foreign language does not 
necessarily imply that the instructor 
must be an exponent of all sorts of 
alien theories, political or otherwise, 
of the country the language of which 
he is teaching. Let me emphasize 
that teaching a foreign language and 
literature is really more involved than 
some of our countrymen care to 
admit. For the language teacher deals 
with a subject that has developed and 
grown over a long, long time, over 
decades and centuries. He is aiming 
at an impartial, objective view of the 
records of literature of another people. 
Great human values need to be 
preserved and keptalive. Literature, 
read in the original, speaks more 
profoundly to our hearts. The lan- 
guage teacher is assisting in the 
training for tolerance and understand- 
ing. He is glad to co-operate with 
youth in the desire for up-to-date 
language instruction. He appreciates, 
also, and longs for a better under- 
standing of his problems among his 
colleagues. He looks for a_ better 
co-operation from all those who are 
in a position to guide students wisely 
and yet often hesitate to give con- 
tinuity of foreign-language study 4 
fair chance. 
Americans are efficient language 
[Continued on page 512] 
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Health and Phy 


sical Education 


By JESSE FIERING WILLIAMS 


An Analysis of Trend and Emphasis in Professional Periodicals 


HERE are three approaches 
in this analysis of trend and 
emphasis. Three questions 
may be asked: How do health and 
physical education each in its own 
area correspond with the current 
philosophies of education in general? 
What is the professional literature 
reporting? What are some of the 
outstanding developments, vigorous 
movements, or unique organizations? 
Trend and emphasis will be indicated 
with respect to these three questions. 
Wayman writes, “We all realize 
that we are living through a changing 
social and economic order. .. . We 
are full of tensions—mental, physical, 
emotional—which, no doubt, affect 
our every thought and act.” The 
specialists are sensitive to the many 
disturbing problems of the present. 
Williams points out the relation of 
physical education to socialization 
of people when he writes, ‘“‘ Physical 
education in many of its activities 
contributes to social order and control 
through its socializing effects that 
accrue.” Physical education shows 
its alertness to the problems of a 


Eviror’s Note: To economize space we have 
omitted the bibliography which should accompany 
this article. We shall be glad to send to any reader 
mo requests it a mimeographed copy of the 
bibliography in which the references will be given 
in the order in which they are mentioned by 
Dr. Williams. 
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narrowly intellectualistic education 
in college and calls attention to the 
need for social, emotional, aesthetic, 
and physical experiences also. 

Trilling suggests that the reduction 
of physical activity through labor- 
saving devices is a serious problem: 
““Man, today, needs physical vigor to 
withstand disease and the nerve- 
wracking conditions in our complex 
world.” The debilitating character 
of modern life is a fact that physical 
education must seek to counteract. 
Hall pointed this out some years ago. 

The fact that Americans have more 
leisure today than during the develop- 
mental period of the country, is no 
longer questioned. This leisure comes 
from two sources—industrialization 
of our times and the growing unem- 
ployment situation. Luse writes, “Out 
of the depression has come unemploy- 
ment, and born of the union of 
unemployment and scientific inven- 
tion has come leisure. . . . So leisure 
and how we spend it becomes of 
paramount importance to us educa- 
tionally and morally, individually 
and as a nation.” Since physical 
education concerns itself with devel- 
opment of skills necessary for the best 
functioning and education of the whole 
individual through physical channels, 
the problem of leisure is stressed. 
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Delinquency and crime continue 
unabated. The problem is closely 
related to leisure for Luse; the fact 
that “the majority age among crimi- 
nals has moved downward until the 
peak age of arrest is nineteen, is one 
evidence of the seriousness of the 
unemployment problem of youth.” 
Studies report a relationship between 
delinquency and leisure. The prob- 
lem seems to be directly related to 
wholesome interests and skills. 

War invariably affects all areas of 
education. Sharman says, 


Wars have created important influences 
on physical education in America and 
Europe. Both the German and Swedish 
systems of gymnastics were the direct 
outgrowth of military reverses in these 
conditions. . . . Apparently the current 
emphasis in Germany on physical educa- 
tion, outings, and recreation, which has 
brought forth slogans such as Kraft durch 
Freude . . . has much the same motive. 


Williams points out this relationship 
also. The back-to-the-body move- 
ment in recent years is a drift toward 
regimentation and drill. As yet it has 
not developed much power. It corre- 
sponds with the training-of-the-mind 
philosophy of President Hutchins. 

There are a considerable number of 
articles on physical education in other 
lands, and the Olympic idea is stressed 
frequently as a means of international 
understanding. The values in this 
respect are not clear, and doubtless 
such hopes are not well founded. 


HE interest in youth is dominant 
in many nations today. The 
Youth Movement signifies special 
organization and social programming 
for youth. 


It is a movement that 
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started in Germany and has spread 
to many other countries. Since its 
activities include many of the actiyi. 
ties of physical education and stress 
a recreational program, there js 
a natural drift toward physical. 
education leadership. Certain eastern 
colleges, notably Dartmouth, have 
developed aspects of this movement 
in striking fashion. 

Education is concerned with the 
needs of the individual. Cassidy has 
responded to this principle as follows: 
... First let us accept the fact that 
every individual differs from every other 
individual and has great capacity for 
modifiability. . . . The aim of education 
is to promote the fullest growth of each 
individual according to his own unique 
pattern. This is conceived of as a con 
tinuous process from birth to death. 


Hall suggests that in order to fulfill 
this aim we must offer an education 
to serve the educational needs of all 
people all the time rather than 
trying to prepare for college those 
who are not college material. Way- 
man supports this recognition of the 
individual when she writes, 

Society at present is seeking a new 
design for civilization; labor is seeking a 
new design for industry; education is 
seeking a new design which will be in 
harmony with the newer social philosophy 
of the times; while individuals are seeking 
a design for living on a higher plane. 


Thus we see that the keynote of modern 
education is the growth of the individual. 
It aims to develop the individual to his 
highest potentialities, but keeping in 
mind his relationship to the society in 
which he lives and to society in general. 


Carmichael suggests that the sub- 
ject is not new since Rousseau declared 
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that individual development was the 
purpose of education. However, it is 
of special importance to health and 
physical education since this is the 
philosophical background of our pro- 
fession. Perhaps we are just begin- 
ning to realize its full potentialities. 
0’Shea suggests the contribution that 
physical education makes to mental 
hygiene, and suggests that “‘anyone, 
be he a child or an adult, must have 
more satisfactions and success in a 
day than he has disappointments 
and failures.”” Cassidy writes, 

If education is the continuous process 
of orienting the individual in the per- 
sistent problems of living, then all 
teachers are using the tools with which 
they have skill . . . toorient and re-orient 
the individual with his life problems. 


The clear and unequivocal recog- 
nition of unity of the individual has 
far-reaching implications for health 
and physical education. Indeed, the 
total situation includes the whole 
individual and his environment. The 
Gestalt view on this corresponds with 
that of McIver and other sociologists. 
Pendergast and Gloss write, 

The Gestalt psychology denies that man 
is a mechanistic puppet... It holds 
that behavior does not result from a 
certain stimulus in the environment, 
but that one must consider the whole 
situation. 

Williams is implying this when he 
says, emphasis upon unity 
increases the significance of mental 
and physical relationships.” And 
Cassidy applies these theories when 
she suggests that learning takes place 
when the individual and his environ- 
Ment interact: “An individual is 


hever oriented, but is always orienting 
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himself to ever-changing problems or 
aspects of the same problem.” 

We find Rogers expressing this 
concept when he says, “Modern 
education is preparation for complete 
living. . . . Youth is having a diffi- 
cult time for complete living along 
physical lines.” Smith writes that 
“the modern definition of health 
education emphasizes human activi- 
ties in terms of experiences, which in 
turn influence habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge of health matters.” 

The rapidly developing interest in 
adult education is affecting health 
and physical education. A great deal 
of adult education is already taking 
place in some form, but it is largely 
undirected. Since the population is 
becoming increasingly adult, this 
phase of education must receive much 
more attention than it has to date. 
Among the lines of progress which 
Olander suggests is familiarity with 
the fundamentals of learning which 
will enable each person to function 
effectively within his own ability. 
He also points out the need for whole- 
some physical, mental, emotional, and 
moral health. Chase writes, 

Study is needed to find out just what 
is happening, and increased activity on 
the part of adult education and educators 
to help to bring order into it. . 
Especially is this true since what adults 
need is a sort of physical education 
which is adjustment as well as exercise. 
I mean that it is psychological and social 
as well as physical and we ought always 
to be conscious of that fact. 


HE second approach to the dis- 
covery of trends and emphases is 
given by the shift in the literature. 
Two years ago, Shearer studied the 
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amounts and types of material found 
in general education magazines in 
1934-35 as compared with 1932-33. 
She found there was very little 
material on physical education printed 
during this time. In 1932-33, ath- 
letics and competition led all other 
subjects, with justification for phys- 
ical education and recreation the next 
most popular subjects. In 1934-355 
recreation and leisure-time activities 
held the lead, with athletics and com- 
petition, and the physical-education 
program following. Only one per cent 
of the articles attempted to justify the 
need for physical education. 

A study of the proceedings of the 
National Education Association over 
four five-year intervals shows these 
interesting trends: 

1918—“‘ The purpose of physical educa- 
tion is to develop the body. To build 
and preserve any nation, it is necessary 
to inculcate ideals of physical prowess, 
national courage, sportsmanship, fair play, 
and self-preservation of man. To this end 
it is the first duty to perfect the body.” 

1923—“ This wave of interest in, and 
intensive development of health work 
in the schools . . . makes it all the more 
necessary and desirable that the educa- 
tional forces in the school should study, 
interpret andco-ordinate . . . healtheduca- 
tion so that the schools of the country may 
be provided with an educationally sound 
program of health training and teaching.” 

“Leisure time is the most precious gift 
we have and the most dangerous... . 
I hate to think what would happen if the 
bulk of the people in America had but 
four hours a day to work. . . . What do 


they do with their one or two hours 
[leisure that they have]? .. . 
time the... 
those ways, the worse the. . 


will become.” 4 


The more 
people have to spend in 
. people 
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1938—“ Physical education has a def. 
nite contribution to make in the field of 
the establishment of wholesome health 
habits. . . . It will not be possible to go 
into the contribution physical education 
has made to intelligent training, but | 
will merely hint at the fact that it is in 
the child’s play activities that the basis 
is laid for his interpretive thinking.” 


The 1933 and 1938 Proceedings 
contain articles on such a variety of 
subjects, reflecting the general con. 
fusion of the period, that it is 
impossible to select one quotation 
which will indicate the whole material 
discussed. A listing of the topics, 
each with a number of articles written 
on it, found in the 1938 Proceedings 
will give an indication of the emphasis, 
They include: problems of recreation 
in rural areas; functions of those 
working in health education, as 
teacher, nurse, and the like; leisure 
time and co-recreation; teaching 
and progress; experimental work in 
health; education and the individual; 
democracy; and safety. 

The articles appearing in the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education show 
several interesting facts. Comparing 
the earlier years of the Journal 
(1930 and 1931) with the last (1938), 
the shift in emphasis is indicated in 
the following tabulation: 


1930 1931 
Correctives and posture........ 7 6 3 
Activities described............ ° 10 2 

Philosophy and objectives...... ° 7 4 
Professional education......... I 2 % 
° 7 13 


Since 1930, Affleck has reported a 
selected bibliography of health and 
physical education in the Research 
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Quarterly. This presents a thorough 
survey of books and articles on the 
subject for the preceding year. It is 
interesting to note the changes in 
subject headings which one man has 
made in the course of the past eight 
years, as well as the trends in subject- 
matter. Some one thousand books 
and articles are listed each year under 
approximately thirty headings. The 
subject headings added and dropped 
since 1933 are as follows: 


Added: 
1933— Teacher training, heating and ventilation, 
and dancing 
1934—Relationships, safety, and winter sports 
193s5—Recreational activities, programs, and 
tests and measurements 
1936—Health insurance 
Dropped: 
1937—Anthropometry, construction 
Changed: 
1937—Camping to include Youth Movement 


Where articles are ranked in percent- 
age frequency the following appear: 
1930 1938 


1..... Hygiene Hygiene 

2.... Athletics Athletics 
3....History Camping 
4....Disease and drugs Aquatics 
s....Organization. Physiology 

6... .Calisthenics Recreation 
7....Camping Tests and meas- 

urements 
8....Health education Health education 
g.... Anthropometry History 

1o....Anatomy and physiology Disease and drug, 


It is interesting to note that the 
two most popular subjects remained 
thesame. An analysis of the material 
listed under these headings, however, 
shows marked differences. Even the 
wording of titles was changed: 


Rank 1930 1938 
Hygiene— 
1....Public Community and public 
2....School Mental 
3....Mother and child Domestic and personal 
4....Personal and Social 
domestic 
s....Industrial Child and mother 
6... ..Social School 
Mental Industrial 
8....Rural Rural 
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1930 1938 
Athletics— 
1....Golf Tennis, squash, and 
badminton 

2.... Basketball Football 
3....Football Basketball 
4....Tennis General articles 
5.... Baseball Track and field 
Baseball 
Soccer 
Cricket 
Golf 

Archery 


A distinct decrease in material 
since 1930 is noted in anthropometry, 
calisthenics, construction, diseases and 
drugs, history, nutrition, organization, 
and posture, and a distinct increase in 
material on aquatics, camping, recrea- 
tion, and tests and measurements. 


HE third approach considers 

unique, outstanding, or vigorous 
emphases. The continued emphasis 
upon physical education as education 
is everywhere accepted. Williams 
expresses this as follows: 


Principles cf physical education must 
be set up which reflect the facts of our 
changing world in the mirror of that 
world that we, in our best moments, 
most desire. . . . Here as elsewhere in edu- 
cation, the purpose is more important than 
the tool. The social direction of human 
effort is to be considered as paramount. 


There is a strong trend toward a 
unified administration for health and 
physical education under one head 
with use of specialists where needed 
for specific jobs. The program is now 
more often set up after a study of the 
needs of the group through medical 
examinations, frequent skill tests, 
evaluation of emotional stability, and 
determination of recreational needs 

McCloy believes in the cultural 
contribution which can be made by 
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physical education. Again and again, 
he stresses the importance of bringing 
to people a recognition of the culture 
peculiar to each particular subject: 
“Any worth-while activity executed 
skillfully enough to give the doer 
exquisite sensory pleasure is cultural.” 
Cassidy writes, “The concept of 
physical education as a fine art will 
be increasingly emphasized in this 
period of American life.”” There seems 
to be a definite trend toward greater 
recognition and appreciation of certain 
values which have been present in 
physical education all the time. The 
growth of the modern dance is 
an appropriate illustration of this 
emphasis upon movement affecting 
expressive traits and qualities. 

| The outstanding trend in recreation 
seems to be co-recreation. One form 
which this has taken has been the 
increasing participation in youth 
activities—hiking, bicycle trips, and 
the like. | Lloyd remarks, 

| Recreation will have as its aim the 
increased mental, social, and physical 
health, the bringing of the joy of par- 
ticipation, and above all else, that great 
area of education which has been so 
sadly neglected, namely, the develop- 
ment of proper attitudes and ideals about 
oneself, about others, and the ideals for 
which this nation stands. 


Carmichael suggests that a 


eet and active form of recreation is 
the great need of youth and age. Recrea- 
tional leaders of youth havea responsibility 
for the development of appreciation of 
what constitutes the proper use of nieaee:) 
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t is also interesting to note the 
growth in use of school facilities for 
community recreation. This seems 
to indicate a closer working of the 
two groups. | Un contrasting physical 
education with recreation, Oberteuffer 
says, 

In quantity of activities, horizontal 
development, recreation includes but is 
broader than the activities of school 
physical education. . .. But in quality 
of learning experience, vertical develop. 
ment, there is a difference of another 
sort. Physical education in the best 
sense of its modern development seeks 
meaning from its activities, and intensifies 
its instruction in the activities. 


\ The athletic situation remains much 
the same. The professional and com- 
mercial elements have not diminished. 
The interest continues high} There 
is some movement toward an increas- 
ing recognition of athletics for schools. 
The Regents’ regulations in New York 
State are particularly significant. 

The organization of the American 
Physical Education Association as a 
department of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1938 is one of 
the outstanding recent developments. 
The new department is called the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 

Continued progress marks the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. 
Many magazine articles and reports 
of national committees continue to 
emphasize professional preparation. 
Several Doctors’ dissertations have 
dealt with the problem. [Vol. X, No.9] 
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Diagnostic Reading Record 


Even in the college or the university 
a student’s reading ability may be 
incapable of carrying the weight put 
upon it. Correctness of interpreta- 
tion and speed are essential if one is 
to cover the long assignments given 
by the instructors. Many institu- 
tions of higher learning are so con- 
scious of such difficulties that some 
effort is being made to help the 
students remedy their handicaps. 

Miss Ruth Strang, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was one of 
the first to prepare materials to be 
used for such purposes at the college 
level. Just now she has devised a 
pamphlet called the ‘‘Examiner’s 
Reading Diagnostic Record for High 
School and College Students” with a 
manual describing its use. The Diag- 
nostic Record is divided into eight 
parts: identifying data, that is, name 
and certain family information; sum- 
mary of results of standardized tests 
which includes the student’s records 
on intelligence and achievement tests 
and on reading tests; summary of 
scholastic record, including for the 
various subjects the years covered, 
range, trend in grades, and student’s 
attitude toward each; medical exami- 
nation with records of various eye 
tests; development and educational 
history indicating those aspects which 
might have bearing on the student’s 
reading ability; present reading inter- 
ests; other interests and activities; 
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present reading status which includes 
tests of oral reading and of using the 
dictionary, the parts of an unfamiliar 
book, and a library file. 

The unusual attribute of this diag- 
nostic record is the part played by the 
oral-reading test. In the reviewer’s 
opinion the quickest and surest way 
to the detection of a student’s reading 
difficulties is for a discriminating 
listener to have him read aloud. 


Special Libraries 


In the report of a recent question- 
naire survey, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and College Departmental 
Librarians Group of the Special 
Libraries Association, Mr. Hausdorfer, 
of the library of the School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, differ- 
entiates three types of special libraries: 
the departmental library, the library 
of the professional college or school, 
and the research library. The impor- 
tant function of the departmental 
library lies 
in maintaining a live collection of materials 
in a special field, in serving intimately 
a group of faculty and students that 
might otherwise have only the impersonal 
and often hurried service of the general 
loan desk or the too limited service of a 
reference department, and in affording 
ready access to materials for both 
research and study. 


The professional-school library per- 
forms many of the functions men- 
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tioned for the departmental library, 
but it serves as a laboratory also. 


The very success of training depends on 
the immediate availability of accumu- 
lated facts and recorded experience that 
the student needs in order to develop 
professional knowledge. Part of this is 
transmitted in the classroom or in the 
laboratory, by the faculty, but much 
more, to attain desired confidence and 
skill, must be acquired through individual 
study in the library. All the activities 
of the library must serve to assist the 
student in that aim: materials must be 
acquired for their utility, not for their 
contribution to a well-rounded collection, 
or for their inherent value as records of 
civilization; cataloging must be based 
on professional use and terminology, not 
on the academic or standard; loan and 
reference service must depend on far 
more specialized subject knowledge than 
is present or possible in a general library. 
The school library differs from the 
departmental also in the completeness of 
its collection: it can in no sense be a 
fragment of a larger body of material, 
such as the departmental of the general 
collection, and still be adequate. Because 
of the nature of its materials and purpose, 
the professional school library can never 
become any more than affiliated with the 
general library. 


The research library, too, is limited 
in the group of readers it serves. It 
may be used by the members of a 
research staff, by the faculty of a 
special department, by graduate stu- 
dents, or by all three groups. Some- 
times it is supported by a special 
fund or by a foundation. 

Like the professional also, its policy in 
purchasing, cataloging and servicing is 
colored by limited and specialized use. 
Unlike the professional library, its subject 
field is usually very restricted. . . . Its 
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materials, usually for reference use only, 
are likely to have a large percentage of 
original data, and to be of ephemeral 
sort that creates problems of handling 
quite different from those of books. 
These were the principal types 
represented by the fifty-one libraries 
which were included in the survey 
reported in the pamphlet Professional 
School and Departmental Libraries. 


The College Textbook 


The third of the Richard Rogers 
Bowker Memorial Lectures was given 
by Frederick S. Crofts,? bearing the 
title, Textbooks Are Not Absolutely 
Dead Things.’ This series of lectures 
has been established at the New 
York Public Library “as an aid and 
stimulus to the study of book pub. 
lishing in the United States and the 
mutual problems of authors, pub- 
lishers, librarians, readers, all makers 
and users of books.” Mr. Crofts 
confined his remarks to college and 
university textbooks since the begin- 
ning of this century. Neither the 
authors nor the publishers of text- 
books in 1g00 made any attempt to 
appeal to the emotions or to the 
aesthetic tastes of their readers. 
Many of the textbooks used were 
published in England, or were transla- 
tions of French or German texts. 
Mr. Crofts says that at the turn of 
the century 


no publisher, so far as I can ascertain, had 
then a specially organized department to 
secure manuscripts in the college field 
and to promote the sale of the resulting 
tNew York: Special Libraries Association, 1939- 
*President, F. S. Crofts and Company, Pub- 


lishers, New York. 
*New York: Public Library, 1938. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 
books. Mr. Henry Holt, who by tem- 


rament and by interest turned to 
college textbook publishing, had already 
published many distinguished books of 
that nature. But apparently the first 
college textbook department was estab- 
lished in 1906 by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. . . . Now there are at least a score 
of such departments and probably twice 
as many firms publish the more advanced 
texts as part of a general educational 
jist. A curve of this expansion would 
follow the enrollments of the institutions 
of higher learning. These enrollments 
rose rapidly in the ’twenties and still 
continue, but at a decreasing rate. 


The increasing demand and height- 
ened competition have led publishers 
to give 
more attention to the outward and 
visible appearance of their books. The 
head of the manufacturing department 
in a large house, who is today one of the 
leading book designers, would frankly 
admit that he gave little attention to the 
textbooks he manufactured twenty years 
ago, beyond selecting a clear face type 
and using a substantial binding. Today, 
his books of this kind are often the equals 
in format of his fiction and belles-lettres. 
With the increasing demand, free-lance 
designers are now called upon for advice 
in this field. As a result of such atten- 
tion, educational books now appear 
in the list of the “Fifty Books of the 
Year.” 

Apparently, too, students appreciate 
an attractive book. Not long ago the 
manager of a college bookstore . . . men- 
tioned an example of students’ discrimi- 
nation. A class of sixty-five students 
had their choice between the purchase 
of a three-dollar and five-dollar book. 
Thirty-five bought the latter because, as 
many of them said, “It’s a swell-looking 
book and I want it for my library.” 
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It happens that the particular book 
which the students liked, illustrates a 
difference of opinion among contemporary 
designers. One group believes that every 
book should follow the best accepted 
standards of the period in which it is 
printed. Granting that type display 
should be clear and readable, I find a 
distinct appeal in the layout which was 
specified for the book in question. Deal- 
ing with the period of the English 
Renaissance, its format suggested as well 
as modern faces can, the typography and 
binding of the period. 

A comparatively recent demand has 
arisen in colleges for the serious type 
of book—called in the trade a “‘ border- 
line book” —which overlaps the text- 
book field. Examples of such scholarly 
works, which have had considerable 
vogue as textbooks or as supplements 
to them, have been Robinson’s Mind 
in the Making, Graham Wallas’s 
Human Nature in Politics, and Harold 
Laski’s Primer in Politics. In Mr. 
Crofts’ opinion “the demand for the 
‘borderline’ book has had a whole- 
some effect increasing the possible 
market for serious books. . . . Many 
books of this type which have been 
published in the last ten or fifteen 
years might still be manuscript or 
long since remaindered if the pub- 
lishers had not found a yearly demand 
from the college markets.” 

Mr. Crofts ends his lecture in a 
prophetic key. Although the phono- 
graph, motion picture, radio, and 
television may affect the nature of 
textbooks, there still will be ‘authors 
and publishers, ‘some of whom may 
need money,’ but most of whom will 
be sincerely interested in presenting 
what man has discovered about him- 
self and the world around him.” 
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Reasons for Choice of College’ 


From an informal, unsigned paper 
given to our Freshmen on their first 
day, before college influences could 
begin to mold opinions, we have 
collected some interesting informa- 
tion. I am moved to present this in 
the hope of discovering whether our 
results are typical for the Class of 1943. 

As a check upon our admissions 
and personnel-office procedures, we 
thought it would be useful to know 
from this group of more than two 
hundred new students how they first 
heard of the College, why they chose 
to come to us, what they expected 
to do in their four years here, and 
what, if anything, in 1943. 

In view of all the organized effort 
made by schools, college alumnae, 
and professional bureaus to give 
counsel to students of high-school 
age, we were interested to find, as 
possibly all colleges do, that the 
advice of our own students now in 
college had carried decisive weight 
with twice as many Freshmen as had 
that of other, trained groups. School 
advisers came second; alumnae, third. 

We were pleased, naturally, to 
have two-thirds of them say that 
what had attracted them particularly 
was the reputation of the College. 
Perhaps these were proud and pleasant 
freshman words, yet it seemed to us 
to speak well for the maturity of 1943 
that, whatever they defined that 
illusive word, “reputation,” to in- 
clude, they were thinking of things 
more important than the beauty of the 
buildings and view and of our nearness 
to Yale. “In New England” was 


‘Reported by Louise Potter, Assistant to the 
President, Connecticut College. 
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second in importance, and “size of 
college,” which for many years was 
first choice under that question, this 
year took third place. The propor. 
tion of the class that came to see us 
before deciding has grown with the 
years; this year more than two-thirds 
had visited before college opened. 

Three-fourths of this class expect 
to take a job in 1943; choices range 
far and wide, perhaps the most 
unusual plans were “to do radio 
work” and “to be a missionary,” 
We found a definite swing to teaching, 
16 per cent of the total entering 
group. Are young people actually 
coming to see teaching as a field for 
creative work, or does this vote 
mean merely that they are seeing in it 
security? Do other colleges find this 
pronounced interest among Freshmen? 

About 70 per cent have come with 
a definite major in mind for their four 
years of work. Social work or science 
have had the lead for several years in 
“choice of maior,” but this year 
these come second and third, and the 
larger group has chosen English, and 
English with the idea of writing. We 
wonder if the increasing amount of 
student responsibility for school pub- 
lications or the number of excellent 
books by foreign correspondents which 
have recently come out have produced 
this interesting vote. Here again we 
ponder whether this is typical or 
unusual for the Class of 1943 the 
country over? 

After reading their candid answers, 
one cannot but believe in the enthusi- 
asm with which they come to use us 
as their laboratory. Nor, can I 
think that many of the Class of 1943 
will be “gunpowder women.” 
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Tue twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges 
will be held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, January 11-12, 
1940. A symposium on the relations 
between the liberal-arts college, the 
junior college, and professional schools 
will be featured. 


Owe hundred and thirty-one awards 
for study in the Columbia University 
Law School aggregating $56,304 have 
been announced by Dean Smith. 
Eight are fellowships valued at ap- 
proximately $2,000 each, seven of 
which go to law teachers in other 
institutions, while six are endowed 
scholarship grants. Scholarship aid 
was extended to 117 students from 
thirty states. 


Fuut-rurrion scholarships in any 
school or department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have been offered 
to the 96 Rhodes scholars whose 
study at Oxford has been suspended 
for the duration of the war, Presi- 
dent Hutchins announced recently. 


Tue Geneva College for Women of 
Geneva, Switzerland, will spend the 
coming months in Mexico City. 


Tue unusual work-study plan of the 
University of Buffalo, operated on an 
experimental basis last year, has been 
made a permanent feature of the 
program of the University. The 
Buffalo plan differs from others of 


its kind in two important respects; 
namely, candidates must be definitely 
superior students, and they must 
prove their need for financial assist- 
ance. Qualified students are employed 
in pairs on alternating four-month 
schedules, one of the pair holding the 
job while the other pursues his 
studies at the University, thus per- 
mitting each student to complete a 
full semester at a time. Students are 
enrolled for five years instead of four. 
In addition to the money they earn 
on the job, students also gain by a 
15 per-cent reduction in tuition. 


Tue Association of American Col- 
leges is making an extended study 
of upper-division and lower-division 
organization in American universities 
and colleges. Preliminary studies of 
657 institutions show that lower- 
division or junior-college forms of 
organization are found in 220 of these. 


Tue fourth edition of the Christian 
Education Handbook, published by 
the Council of Church Boards of 
Education and the National Con- 
ference of Church-Related Colleges, 
will be off the press early in 1940. A 
pre-publication special rate can be 
arranged by writing to 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
before January 1. 


The Department of Psychology at 
the Catholic University of America 
is expanding its activities to include 
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the field of psychiatry as a result of 
an $85,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The training of teachers 
in remedial methods will be accelerated 
as a result of the grant. 


Iw rue future, School and Society is 
to be published by the Society for the 
Advancement of Education, a non- 
profit organization incorporated to 
publish the educational journal and 
to “foster other related enterprises 
designed to advance the interests of 
education.” No change in the edi- 
torial policy of the magazine is 
anticipated. William C. Bagley, who 
recently retired from active service at 
Teachers College, will be editor. 


A ruree-YEAR project to be devoted 
to the improvement of teaching has 
been launched at the University of 
Chicago under the sponsorship of 
the American Council on Education, 
which has contributed $200,000 to it. 
The problems of child growth and 
development and those of selective 
admissions for future teachers will 
be studied. 


The first student union building in 
the country, Houston Hall at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been 
doubled in size by the construction of 
two new wings made possible by a 
gift of $350,000. 


Construction is under way on a 
new auditorium at the Los Angeles 
City College. This auditorium, cost- 


ing $185,000, is the ninth unit in a 
sixteen-building expansion program, 
which will be completed in 1945 
according to present plans. 


Follow- 
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ing the completion of the auditorium 
early next year, work will be started 
on an English building. Other ney 
structures contemplated are a women’s 
physical-education building; an aq 
ministration building; and business, 
arts, and engineering buildings. 


Recentiy Babson Institute at 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, dedicated 
a new $200,000 library. The two. 
story Georgian-style building has a 
work laboratory designed to meet the 
special requirements of the Institute's 
non-traditional educational program, 


A BEQUEST to Yale University of 
$4,109,797, over half of which is to be 
expended on the construction of 
Silliman College, the tenth and last 
residential college of the University, 
was revealed recently. The money 
is the gift of the late Frederick W,. 
Vanderbilt, and constitutes one-fifth 
of the residuary estate of mor 
than $20,000,000. 


To newp undergraduates who have 
difficulty in their writing assignments 
in other courses the department of 
English at Dartmouth this year has 
opened a writing clinic. The clinic 
is available to all students of the 
College. Its function will be to 
analyze the faults in papers marked 
and returned by instructors. This 
remedial work will include the organ- 
ization of material and the presentation 
of ideas clearly and interestingly. 


Tue beginnings of graduate instruc- 
tion and research in this country are 
reviewed in a recent study by W. 
Carson Ryan, staff associate of the 
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Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The history of 
the men and institutions most effect- 
ive in the establishment of scholar- 
ship as an interest and object of 
American life is recited in the publica- 
tion of the Foundation, Studies in 
Early Graduate Education. 


A suRVEY of eighty-eight colleges 
and universities enrolling 408,040 
students, about one-third of those in 
institutions of higher education in 
America, reveals an increase in regis- 
tration of only nine-tenths of one per 
cent over last year’s enrollment figure. 
This increase is somewhat smaller 
than the 1938 increase of 4.8 per cent 
and the 1937 increase of 3.9 per cent. 
The following table indicates the 
percentage gains by sections of the 
country for 1938 and 1939: 


1938 1939 


For the first time since the Personnel 
Bureau of the College of the City of 
New York was organized ten years 
ago, engineering has replaced teaching 
as the first choice of the freshman class 
for employment after graduation, 
according to a report by Daniel F. 
Brophy, director of the Bureau. Of 
the 1,522 students who answered 
the personnel questionnaire, 25.4 per 
cent favored engineering, including 
its chemical, civil, electrical, and 
mechanical branches, while only 
18.7 per cent inclined toward teach- 
ing. These figures contrast sharply 
with the choices of the Freshmen of 
1932, who entered during the depres- 
sion. At that time, teaching was the 
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choice of 26 per cent, medicine was 
second with 23 per cent, and engineer- 
ing was third with only 15 per cent. 


Trenps in tuition fees are surveyed 
by Trevor Arnett in the third of a 
series of monographs which deal with 
conditions confronting endowed uni- 
versities and colleges having common 
financial problems. His long experi- 
ence, both as president of the General 
Education Board and as director of 
the finances of the University of 
Chicago, qualify Mr. Arnett as an 
authority in the field of finance in 
higher education. The monograph 
is listed as Occasional Papers, No. 11 
and is published by the General 
Education Board of New York City. 


Desicnep as a contribution toward 
inter-American cultural understand- 
ing, the United States Office of 
Education has issued a new bulletin 
in three languages—English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese—describing pictori- 
ally and in text, Education in the 
United States of America. The bulle- 
tin will serve an extensive need, 
particularly by meeting many requests 
that come from foreign countries for 
information about the organization 
and functioning of education here. 


Over a million dollars in scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and rebates of 
tuition have been given to students 
by Washington University in the last 
ten years, according to a _ study 
recently completed by the public- 
relations committee of the university. 
These grants gave financial assistance 
to 5,793 students out of the 35,367 
enrolled during the period from 1929 
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to 1939 as candidates for degrees. 
Approximately one student in six 
received this help. The money value 
of these scholarships, fellowships, and 
rebates represents over II per cent of 
the total amount received in tuitions. 


Recentiy a Latin-American Insti- 
tute was inaugurated at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, thereby realizing 
one of the important features of the 
long-term plan of the University 
for the expansion of its educational 
services. The institute will start 
with the teaching of thirty-three 
Latin-American courses, combined 
under a central directorate, during 
the semesters of the ensuing biennium. 

Organized as a clearinghouse for 
“culture barter” between this country 
and the twenty-one countries south 
of the United States, the institute has 
been defined by University admin- 
istrators as a “non-political agency 
to implement, through intelligent 
teaching and scholarly research, activi- 
ties arising out of trade, industry and 
relations between the various Ameri- 
can governments.” 


To MEET the increasing demand for 
persons who have specialized in social 
administration, the University of 
Illinois is offering professional courses 
in that field beginning this fall. The 
new curriculum will deal in principles 
and methods of sound social-service 
administration in such fields as emer- 
gency relief, old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
unemployment compensation, and 
public-employment service. 

Students who graduate in the under- 
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graduate pre-professional curriculum 
will take the usual Bachelor of Arts 
degree, with the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Social Administration 
and Master of Social Administration, 
obtainable after one and two years 
of postgraduate work, respectively, 
Only the pre-professional curriculum 
and the courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Social Administration 
will be offered this year. 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING IN DECEM- 
BER, 1939, AND THE EARLY 
MONTHS OF 1940 


American Accounting Association 
Philadelphia December 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
Columbus December 27—January 2 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Chicago April 24-27 
American Association of Dental Schools 
Philadelphia March 16-17 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
Columbia, Missouri 
February 29—March2 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
Columbus December 27-30 
American Association of School Administrators 
St. Louis February 24-29 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Washington, D.C. January, 1940 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
St. Louis February 23-24 
American Association of Teachers of French 
New Orleans December 27-28 
American Association of Teachers of German 
New Orleans December 30 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
New Orleans December 28-29 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
San Francisco December 27-28 
American Association of University Professors 
New Orleans December 27-28 
American Association of University Women 
Cincinnati Spring, 1940 
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American Chemical Society, Division of 
Chemical Education 
Spring Meeting 
Cincinnati April 8-12 
American College Personnel Association 
St. Louis February 21-24 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 
American Economic Association 
Philadelphia December 27-29 
American Educational Research Association 
St. Louis February 24-27 
American Historical Association 
Washington, D.C. December 28-30 
American Library Association 


May 3-4 


Cincinnati May 26-June 1 
American Marketing Association 

Philadelphia December 27-29 
American Philological Association 

Ann Arbor December 27-29 
American Physical Society 

Columbus December 27-30 


American Political Science Association 
Washington, D. C. December 28-30 

American Psychological Association 
Pennsylvania State College 


September 4-7 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Annual Meeting 
Philadelphia December 4-8 
Spring Meeting 
Worcester May I-3 
Semi-Annual Meeting 
Milwaukee June 17-21 
American Sociological Society 
Philadelphia December 27-29 
American Statistical Association 
Philadelphia December 27-30 
American Student Health Association 
New York City | December 28-29 
Association for Childhood Education 
Milwaukee April 29-May 3 
Association of American Colleges 
Philadelphia January 11-12 
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Association of American Geographers 

Chicago December 28-30 
Association of American Law Schools 

Chicago December 28-30 
Botanical Society of America 

Columbus December 28-30 
College Physical Education Association 

New York December 28-29 
Council of Church Boards of Education 

Philadelphia January 10 
Geological Society of America 

Minneapolis December 28-30 
International Council of Religious Education 

Chicago February 4-10 
Linguistic Society of America 

Philadelphia December 27-28 
Mathematical Association of America 

Columbus December 26-30 
Modern Language Association of America 

New Orleans December 28-31 
Music Teachers National Association 


Kansas City December 28-30 
National Association for Research in Science 

Teaching 
St. Louis February 25-27 


National Association of Deans of Women 


St. Louis February 20-23 
National Association of Schools of Music 

Kansas City December 27-28 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 

Los Angeles December 28-30 
National Council of Education 

St. Louis February 26-27 


National Council of Teachers of English 

New York November 23-25, 1939 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 

Chicago December 27-29 
National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers 

New Orleans December 27 

National Vocational Guidance Association 


St. Louis February 21-24 
Progressive Education Association 
Chicago February 19-24 
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Consumer Education 
CE the depression started 


America is in the way of 

becoming consumer conscious. 
Institutes, associations, and maga- 
zines—all for consumers—are elbow- 
ing each other on the national stage. 
Colleges and high schools have been 
adding consumers’ courses by the 
scores during the last two years. 
This is as it should be because con- 
sumption is the other half of life: we 
produce so that we may consume. 

Consumer education advocates the 
study of consumers’ needs and con- 
sumers’ satisfactions. It holds that 
the producer should fit his product 
to the needs of his public. He should 
give maximum value for the money 
paid. Ofcourse, if he has a monopoly 
the government should enter the 
situation to control the relation of 
prices to values; if he charges too 
much he is ordered to charge less. 

One interesting consumer has always 
intrigued us. He is the college stu- 
dent. The professor is the producer 
and manufacturer; the student buys 
his intellectual wares in terms of 
fees and effort. 

As the college world becomes con- 
sumer conscious, we would hope that 
the professors use on themselves as 
producers and the students as con- 
sumers the practices that are advo- 
cated in consumer education. This 
would produce a series of interesting 
studies. 

Market analysis would be used by 


the professor. Before presenting his 
product to his public he would study 
the market with great care to discover 
just what the students need and they 
so manufacture his class product— 
lectures, subject content, exercises— 
that these needs will be satisfied in 
workmanlike fashion. Possibly he 
would find in such an investigation 
that his article is outmoded and 
passé. Or it may be up to date but 
not suited to the needs of his public— 
a Rolls Royce product where a Ford 
truck is clearly indicated by such 
a study. 

His methods of analysis will include 
inquiries addressed to his public. He 
will ask them about changes that can 
be made which in their judgment 
would increase the value of his article 
and make it easier to use. He knows 
that it is just as easy to make the 
product after one pattern as another, 
once he knows which is best. He 
even asks his consumers what they 
think of the personality of the pro- 
ducer as a workman, whether his 
efficiency is handicapped by man- 
nerisms, temperament, or temper. 
He would like to know because he 
wants to give the consumer the most 
for his time and effort. 

The professor producer may take 
the position that the student con- 
sumer does not know what he needs 
as well as the professor can tell him. 
That, of course, is the reported 
difference between English and Ger- 
man exporters. The English make 
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their goods their way; the Germans 
make them the way the foreigner 
wants them. The German policy has 
not been helpful to the English trade. 

The student may not know what he 
needs but he does know a good many 
things about how well he can learn 
the use of the professor’s article, how 
clear the professor is in the student’s 
judgment, how friendly, how well he 
shows the value of what he is selling. 

The professor has one advantage 
over the manufacturer. If the latter 
does not meet the consumer’s needs he 

in the red and is put on the spot 
by his stockholders. The professor 
has no financial measures on the value 
ofhis product. He sells—the student 
buys; but nobody knows how much 
he uses what he purchases. 

The professor has few objective 
measures of efficiency, and some pro- 
fessors are not interested in applying 
those that are available. Many other 
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instructors are using consumers’ judg- 
ments as a matter of customary 
practice. The consumers are asked 
to suggest improvements in content 
or personality for the benefit of the 
next group of consumers. Some of 
the ideas are bizarre and naive, most 
of them are substantial, and ordinarily 
all are thoughtful. Some instructors 
attribute their increased satisfaction 
in personal artistry to the continuous 
suggestions that flow upon request 
from their consumers. If students 
are given a chance they frankly 
register sincere reactions. As Kip- 
ling says, “The toad beneath the 
harrow knows exactly where each 
tooth print goes.” The student’s 
view of a course may be radically 
different from the professor’s. The 
professor ought to see both sides. 
When consumer education comes 
to the college, it should be used on 


college products. 
W. W. C. 
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A Composite History 


A History or THE Position or DEAN OF 
WomeEN IN A SELECTED GROUP OF 
Co-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES IN THE UNITED SrarTeEs, dy 
Lulu Holmes. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 
vi+141 pp. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 767) $1.60. 


Dean Lulu Holmes completes a trilogy 
on the position of dean of women. Dean 
Lois K. Matthews wrote the first volume 
in 1915, calling it The Dean of Women, a 
vivid description of the work of that 
office. Dean Marion Talbot in More 
than Lore, published in 1936, recalls her 
experience and work as the dean of 
women at the University of Chicago. 
Now Dean Holmes writes a composite 
history of the office, using reports of the 
presidents, the minutes of trustees’ meet- 
ings, and the catalogues of ten colleges 
and universities, pioneers in co-education, 
as her data. 

Oberlin College with its first four 
women students and a lady principal 
charged “‘to mold the female character” 
began in 1833 not only the history of 
coeducation, but also the history of the 
office of the dean of women. Through 
the next hundred years, in Oberlin and in 
the nine other colleges and universities 
studied, lady principals, wardens, ad- 
visers, and deans of women were employed 
“to bring high accomplishments and large 
social experience to bear upon the culture 
of the young women.” Among these 
ope “judicious ladies” were Frances 

illard, Alice Freeman Palmer, Marion 
Talbot, Eliza Mosher, Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Adelia Johnston, all of whom 
held academic rank either as professors 
of Greek, German, history, elocution and 
rhetoric, hygiene, or sanitary science. 


The one who lectured on charities had 
perhaps the choicest background for 
personnel work! Two were college presi. 
dents before they became deans—Francegs 
Willard and Alice Freeman Palmer. 

The problems of early deans, other 
than curriculum guidance, are obvious, 
health being the gravest for upon it 
depended the “intellectual security of 
women.” Gymnasiums appeared in many 
cases before dormitories in order to fit 
women for the “ordeal of education.” 
Social conduct and housing were then 
as since Eden “questions of import.” 
Just as it took the American Revolution 
to give women the privileges of education, 
the Civil War to give them a major 
vocation—teaching, so it took the World 
War to give them wide occupational 
opportunity. This history shows. that 
deans of women have always been leaders 
in vocational counseling and in placement. 

The closing chapter, a case study of 
Oberlin College, is excellent, but lacking 
in that it sums up in a single sentence the 
work of the present dean of women. The 
work begun so nobly by the Lady 
Principal in 1833 surely deserves more 
than this in 1939. 

Miss Holmes has added an excellent 
volume in the field of history little 
cultivated—that of academic adminis- 
trative offices. She makes all deans of 
women proud of their official ancestry. 

Tuyrsa W. Amos 
University of Pittsburgh 


Thinker, Fighter, and Friend 


Essays AND SKETCHES, OBERLIN, 1904- 
1934, by Kemper Fullerton. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press, 1938. x+284 pp. $2.50. 


Living “‘a sheltered life,” a professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament literature 
might be expected to be a gentle spirit, 
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remote from what men love to call “real 
life.” The author of these essays is at 
once thinker, and fighter, and friend. 

In fascinating chapters we are told the 
story of Palestine and Jerusalem in the 
fateful year, 1914, when the author 
shared the lot of those who suffered and 
waited, as the misery of the Great War 
fell upon the Holy Land. The incident 
suggests some of the wars of God, in 
which the author has fought. One day 
he opens an old chest in his study, and 
finds it filled with clippings and pamphlets. 
He places these in envelopes and on the 
envelopes indicates the contents. Here 
are some random items: literature on free 
speech; reports of twelve leading lawyers 
on the illegal acts of the state depart- 
ment; manifesto of the German intel- 
lectuals; Bryan on Darwin at the Scopes 
trial; Henry Ford on “history is bunk”; 
Judge Gary on the Bible; Mussolini’s 
assertion that he will trample on Parlia- 
mentarianism; Sacco-Van Zetti literature; 
Mooney literature; “rejected patriotism, 
or thoughts on war and peace, which I 
wrote out because I had to, though I 
found no publishers.” 

Reared in the atmosphere of a con- 
servative Presbyterian home, he had 
fought the liberals at Union Seminary, 
and even after studying at the feet of 
Harnack was ready to defend against all 
comers the Mosaic authorship of Genesis. 
He became a professor at Lane Seminary; 
was rudely asked by one of his students, 
“But what do you think, Professor?” 
Last of the Lane “rebels,” he came to 
Oberlin. Far from immuring himself in 
his classroom he has given a passionate 
but open-eyed and intelligent love to 
his college. 

Any man who has studied in Oberlin 
will be grateful for the chapters on 
Oberlin. Irreverently he asks, “‘Who 
was John Harvard? Who was Eli Yale? 
Who was Lord Geoffrey Amherst? Per- 


sons of no real consequence.” But 


ohann Friedrich Oberlin—he is different. 
he author challenges his college to be 
herself, to be a cause, as well as a college; 
to be loyal to the days of her heroic youth. 
dwells with exquisite appreciation 
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upon the man, Mr. W. J. H. Bosworth, 
quite different from those who “are not 
content to discard an old idea; they must 
insult it, smash it, blow it up.” He then 
makes this significant remark: “Mr. 
Bosworth and Mr. King together enabled 
generations of Oberlin students to effect 
an intellectual change of base without the 
loss of a genuine religious experience, 
truly a great work.” 

A teacher whom everyone in Oberlin 
knows to be the equal of any scholar 
on the campus, Mr. Fullerton can talk 
to his students, and they hear him 
gladly, as he talks of amusement, and the 
muses; of boredom, bunk, and getting by. 
He speaks to them of the claims of the 
church, which “offers the opportunity of 
a unified life on a high plane.” ith 
his students he wrestles with the problem 
of Job. He expounds his well-loved 
Book of Jonah, and reveals something of 
his own life secret as he ends the exposi- 
tion. “I have wondered whether in this 
new and bitter time there is not more 
need than ever before of the gentle 
humor, the sense of beauty, the spirit of 
tolerance, the profound pity which breathe 
from the ancient tract.” He fears “the 
undisciplined life, which becomes the 
disintegrated life.” He objects to the 
“jauntiness” of the deniers of God. Now 
that ‘“‘the shadow of Mussolini rests upon 
the loveliness” of the land of Mazzini, he 
calls upon his students to rescue them- 
selves from superficiality of thought. 
Always he speaks with delightful humor. 


I...ran into Balaam’s talking ass. 
I remembered there were good people in 
ancient times who had managed to swallow 
a camel. Why couldn’t I swallow an ass? 
Were not piety and salvability dependent 
upon the capacity of one’s gullet to swallow 
ungainly beasts? 


On the Nile he meets a flute-playing 
Assyro-Congregationalist. this a 
hymn to Ishtar, or Hathor, or Aphrodite? 
The Congregationalist had triumphed 
over the Assyrian. He was playing 
“The Sweet Bye and Bye.’ ” 

To one who has known and loved the 
author for more than thirty years the 
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book seems at once a great contribution 
to campus literature, and at the same 
time the revelation of a spirit, modest, 
brave, and beautiful. 
J. Hurcuins 
Berea College 


Scientists Are Specialists 


Scientists ARE Human, by David Lindsay 
Watson. London: Watts and Com- 
pany, 1938. xx+249 pp. 75 6d. 


From the title of this book one might 
guess that the author means to imply 
that scientists are much like other folks 
in their emotions and social qualities. 
What he really means seems to be that 
scientists are replete with faults, unduly 
assertive as to the significance of their 
achievements, too buoyant about the 
validity and permanence of their findings. 
And, what is most serious of all, the 
author develops and defends the thesis 
that scientists and science have reached 
and possibly passed their period of 
dominance as finders of real truth and 
guidance in thought and action, because 
they have become so specialized that they 
do not know what is going on. 

John Dewey wrote the Foreword, 
from which the following stimulating 
though disconnected quotations are taken. 
Science has 
now reached such a relative stage of maturity 
and has overcome sufficiently a number of its 
earlier open antagonists, so that here and 
there individuals and groups are beginning 
to ask what it is all about anyway. In Great 
Britain there is a group of scientific men, 
more active if not more numerous than any 
single group in America, who are asking 
what the réle of science is, actually and 
potentially, in the modern world. . . . They 
urge that scientific men accept responsibility 
for the human consequences of their efforts. 
. . . The book is in effect a well-grounded 
plea for a recognition of the inherent likeness 
of aesthetic response and of artistic creativity 
with genuine scientific procedure. . . . The 
reader finds himself in the presence of a work 
in which criticism is raised to the plane of 
creative construction. 


In the first pages the author points 
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out how hard it is for any scientist, no 
matter how “scientific” he may be, to 
discriminate between subjective and ob. 
jective factors in the development of any 
scientific truth. It is claimed that the 
social and mental operations associated 
with discovery make almost impossible 
the kind of objectivity which most 
scientists think they possess. Hence 


their proclaimed findings are more or less __ 


pragmatic; that is, they may seem 
correct and may work under the existing 
bounds of social and intellectual prac. 
tices. When those bounds change, beat 
ever, what seemed to be truth also 
changes. Rarely does a great scientist 
work in intellectual and social solitude. 
In such cases a new truth may be 
accepted by a minority of one and its 
acceptance by a majority often occurs, 


if at all, decades or even generations later, « 


This reviewer wishes to point out here 
that it is not new to recognize that 
majority thinking always lags far behind 
en discoveries. Scientists are human, 

ut uninformed majorities are often most 
inhumanly human. It will always be a 
task of education to entice, cajole, teach, 
and illumine the majority with the hope 
that both old and new truth may become 
their working possession. We are hope- 
ful, sometimes pathetically so perhaps, 
about the possibility of an educated 
majority. But complacent or disap- 

inted acceptance of social and intel- 
ectual bounds which prevent objectivity, 
or which permanently close mental doors 
against new truth, would abandon the 
claims ofa developing civilization. While 
some of our greatest scientists grew, 
developed, and worked in solitude, and 
left their discoveries to be spread by 
their followers, equally great scientists 
have been men of the world, giving to 
and receiving from the current social and 
intellectual environment. 

It is not entirely fair to an author to 
quote isolated statements; the context 1s 
needed. But, even so, quotations seem 
necessary. After some intelligent criti- 
cism of the ways in which some scientists 
have worked the author says: 


The scientist is like a tourist who studies 4 
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new city from a trolley bus, which he never 
leaves. . . . He gets a one-sided picture of 
what the city is like... . All ordering of 
experience, then, by native intelligence or by 
science, takes the risk of leaving out some- 
thing. . . . That means, of course, we must 
dethrone the cult of specialization. . . . But 
merely to cultivate a contempt for the 
tyranny of existing specialization is but the 
first step in the needed emancipation of mind 
and spirit. Pure Science, like Pure Reason 
is headed toward sterility. . . . Thus I sus- 
pect that those who are striving to stir up 
an anti-intellectualist, anti-academic, “anti- 
scientific” revolt, will prove in the long run, 
to be true benefactors, and even leaders, of 
modern science. 


Throughout the book the argument is 
for a much broader interpretation of 
what science is, or should be. The way 
out of what the author regards as our 
present absurd predicament is to “make 
science mean simply all and humanly 
significant knowledge.” 

Oris W. CaLtpWwELL 

Secretary, American Association for 

the Advancement of Science 


Lessons for Educators 


TREATMENT OF EDUCATION 
IN THE AMERICAN Press, dy Charles R. 
Foster, Jr. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1938. xii+ 
290 pp. (Harvard Bulletins in Educa- 
tion, No. 21) 


Between the failure of the public to 
understand what education is trying to 
do and the failure of education to make 
itself understood lies a gap that is as 
common as it is regrettable. The public 
is either apt to take education for 
granted or, when it tries to take an 
interest, to be so lost in the mazes of 
educational change and theory as to 
retreat in confusion. On his part, the 
average educator is likely to be so 
occupied with his professional chores as 
to have little time for the public aspects 
of his work, if any. Even when he is 
aware of the latter his sense of publicity 
is usually undeveloped. 

Newspaper editors represent an impor- 


gir 


tant element of public opinion. For this 
reason if for no other this study has 
merit. The author has taken twenty-five 
representative American newspapers and 
analyzed their editorials with reference to 
education for the years 1930 to 1935. In 
substance, he finds evidence of a lament- 
able lack of proper understanding of 
education in many of these newspapers: 
evidence of snap judgment, of failure to 
seek or to study the facts before uttering 
a judgment, of unreasonable prejudices, 
of superficial conclusions, and of ignoring 
important educational trends. In like 
manner, he finds that educators them- 
selves by reason of preoccupation, indiffer- 
ence, or downright ignorance are often 
largely to blame for this lack of a correct 
or adequate understanding of their 
methods and their motives. 

It is unfortunate that this sampling 
of newspaper opinions of education was 
not even more representative than it was. 
What the author obtained was a sample 
of the editorial criticisms of certain large 
daily newspapers in the United States. 
Only one of the twenty-five newspapers 
studied, the Emporia Gazette, is a small- 
city daily. These small-city dailies com- 
prise the bulk of the nineteen hundred 
dailies of general circulation in the United 
States. Further, not one of the thirteen 
thousand weeklies of general circulation 
was included. These weeklies are also 
an important element in contemporary 
American journalism, particularly since 
they are so close to their readers, number- 
ing millions in the aggregate. 

It would have been he ful had the 
study included the readers’ letters in the 
newspapers covered. Besides giving a 
direct type of public opinion on educa- 
tion, this available material would have 
afforded an index of the extent to which 
the press opinion analyzed was accepted 
or rejected by the reading public. It 
would have helped, too, to study the 
space given by these same newspapers 
concurrently to educational news as 
distinct from editorial comment. 

Regardless of such possible extensions 
of this study, here is a book whose 
lessons both editors and educators might 
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well take to heart. If this were done, the 
former would take a more positive and 
discriminating interest in education, while 
the latter would make a conscious and 
intelligent effort to develop and maintain 
an adequate program of public relations 
instead of leaving much to chance. 
When all is said and done, the burden 
of proof remains with education rather 
than with the press. After all, education 
is only one of scores of interests contend- 
ing for space and attention in the press, 
while the latter is perhaps the most 
important medium through which educa- 
tion can reach the public—and at little 
or no cost to itself save intelligent effort 


and a worth-while case. 
James E, 
Ohio State University 


On Survey Courses 
By JEROME B. COHEN 
[Continued from page 469] 
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Language Learning Here 
and Abroad 


By KURT A. SEPMEIER 
[Continued from page 490] 


students if given a fair chance. 
Americans are mature politically. 
They are strong enough to listen to 
reason. Our democracy needs well- 
educated young men and women. 
Why should this generation continue 
to be ill-advised during those forma- 
tive years in school when foreign- 
language instruction is available and 
the continuity of a study program 
is within the reach of every student? 
Experienced advisers know the answer. 

[Vol. X, No. 9] 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Future of Intellectual Freedom,” 
by James Rowland Angell, The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Autumn, 1939. 

“Let us dwell in no fool’s paradise 
oblivious to the inevitable implications 
of certain kinds of circumstances,” is 
Mr. Angell’s reaction to the dangers 
which threaten our American liberties. 
The problem is whether systematic, 
organized pressure from without can 
suppress certain types of thought-trains 
and promote others: “ Particularly impor- 
tant is the question whether by pro- 
longed regimentation the ability to discern 
truth itself may be warped or destroyed.” 

Little by little, by creating first 
timidity, then dread and fear, dictatorial 

vernments, even though they cannot 

Fterally interfere with the train of 

thought of the individual, 


may succeed in producing an emotional terror 
which will drive underground all expressions 
of views hostile to the ideology of the ruling 
order or make it impossible for men who wish 
to think freely in these forbidden fields to live 
within the country. ... How long these 
paralyses of thinking will endure after the 
dictators have passed . . . noone can predict. 


There is also a tendency to rationalize 
concerning restrictions of intellectual 
freedom, to justify one evil as acceptable 
because it avoids a greater evil. Such 
an attitude may ultimately poison the 
very ability to think straight, and 
under such conditions the search for truth as 
an imperative logical and ethical concept tends 
tocrumble into mere opportunistic compliance 
with prevalent social and political criteria. 


We must always remember, too, con- 
tinues Mr. Angell, that intellectual free- 
dom on any large and generous scale is 
a relatively new thing in the world, 
because thought is inevitably a potential 
danger for the established order; what 
the totalitarian states are now doing 
is simply a reversion to a general earlier 
practice. “‘The twilight of intelligence 
is indeed at hand with the darkness of 
barbarism just ahead,” he writes, should 
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nazism and fascism, or communism, come 
completely to control the world. And it 
is the tragic irony of the situation in 
which we find ourselves that “to no 
small extent it is attributable to precisely 
the free exercise of intelligence which we 
are so solicitous to preserve, but unhappily 
it has been an ill-balanced activity”; our 
social and moral development has not kept 
pace with our technological development. 


The lesson for folk like us is to stop our 
feeble bleating about the menace to intel- 
lectual freedom and give our active and 
aggressive support to policies and measures 
which will spare us its loss. And intelligence 
has no more challenging task than the 
determination of the line which must be 
followed to achieve this end. The freedom 
of thinking which we desire and in which 
most of us repose a somewhat pathetic faith 
will not be gained or preserved by mere 
wishful thinking; it must be constantly won 
anew and by unflagging effort, directed not 
alone against political coercion but also 
against every subtle intellectual influence 
which tends to distort or misrepresent truth. 
No more than civil liberty is intellectual 
liberty to be gained save by incessant and 
courageous struggle. The weakling has no 
place in this fight. 


“Ghost Goes to College,” by Roy A. 
Benjamin, American Mercury, 
1939. 

Nowadays if a student has a report, a 
review, or a thesis to write there are two 
solutions to his problem: he can do the 
work himself, or he can delegate the job 
to G. H. Smith, king of ghost writers. 
This year his clientele included more than 
six hundred men and women in colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
He is assisted by a staff of six writing 
assistants and six typists. His earnings 
are $10,000 a year. 

Smith gives individual attention to 
each client. He recommends high lighted 
chapters of books to be read; he advises 
better study habits; he writes in six 
different styles, ranging from C to 4; he 
knows the style of each college and each 
professor and writes accordingly. 
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Four years from now, when he is thirty- 
five, Smith plans to give up his ghost writ- 
ing for writing of hisown. His first effort 
will be a book called “The Autobiography 
of a Ghost,” giving the experience and 
philosophy gained from his work. After 
the autobiography, he intends to write 
fiction. 
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Science in Modern Living Series 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Twilight at Teachers College, by James 
Webster, The Nation, December 17, 
1938. 
ee Teachers College have emanated 

many of the vital currents which have 
stirred American education, but certain 
events have taken place there recently 
which threaten its place of leadership. 
These events are largely economic in 
origin. Signs of the change are the 
administration’s high-handed disregard 
for democratic procedure, the anxiety 
of progressive faculty members who see 
before tham a choice between resignation 
to silence and resignation from the Uni- 
versity, the diminished confidence of 
some outstanding liberals, and intensified 
administrative efforts to attract con- 
servative benefactors. 

In the long run the course of Teachers 
College will be determined by the 
response of educators and public alike 
to the policies it is now pursuing. 
teed by the conduct of many uni- 
versities, of course, Teachers College is 
not yet notably oppressive; “but con- 
trasted with the brave manifestos of its 
leader and the influence the college has 
heretofore exerted, its present course is a 
steady retreat.” 


“The Arts without Artists,” by Stephen 
C. Pepper, The American Scholar, 
Autumn, 1938. 

Departments of literature, art, music, 
and drama are—so their names suggest— 
the provisions made in our universities 
for the cultivation of good taste as well 
as of historical background and scientific 
knowledge. How adequately do these 
departments serve this need? questions 
Mr. Pepper, chairman of the art depart- 
ment, University of California. 

In statistical terms the numbers of 
men apparently devoted to the teaching 
of literature, music, art, and drama is 
quite high enough in proportion to the 
number teaching history and science; 
but the emphasis too often is on scholar- 
ship and not on the subjects themselves. 
Mr. Pepper does not disparage the study 


of the history of the arts or of such 
studies as musicology. He writes: 


My own feeling is that a department of 
art should be about evenly divided between 
artists and critics and that graduate degrees 
should not be offered or demanded in it. 
Then there should be a separate department 
of the history of the arts in which specialists 
in the history of literature, music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, ceramics, textiles, etc., 
could be brought together, probably to the 
great advantage of them all. Students in 
any department of art would be encouraged 
or required to take a large amount of work 
in the relevant historical field in the depart- 
ment of the history of the arts... . By 
means of this segregation of the definitely 
esthetic values from the definitely historical 
and scientific the art departments proper 
would have an opportunity to solve their own 
problems (which are many) in their own most 
effective way. They would have the freedom 
required for gaining morale and self-respect. 
And the cultivation of taste would attain the 
dignity it deserves in an American university. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR 
A STATE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN TENNESSEE 1903-1936 
By ANDREW DAVID HOLT, PA.D. 


This study describes the struggle of friends of education to establish, main- 
tain, and improve the state system of public schools in Tennessee. Although 
it is primarily concerned with the period from 1903 to 1936, it includes a 
summary of educational activities in the state from the close of the Civil 
War to 1903. In addition to describing the various educational campaigns 
of the era, the study traces the development of leading educational organiza- 
tions in the state, evaluates the contributions of other organizations, 
agencies, and individuals to the public school movement, and summarizes 
the educational legislation enacted since 1903. Thus it provides both a 
history of public education in Tennessee from the close of the Civil War 
to 1936 and a study of public relations. 502 pp. Cloth $3.85 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“4 Hired Man Speaks,” by J. Anton 
De Haas, The Atlantic, December, 1938. 
Mr. De Haas, the William Ziegler 

Professor of International Relationships 
at Harvard, declares that the American 
educational system is suffering from three 
distinct maladies: first, we lack clearly 
defined objectives; second, we sacrifice 
contents to method; third, school admin- 
istration is a poorly co-ordinated mixture 
of two methods of management, the one 
adapted to industrial concerns, the other 
suited to a church dramatic society. 

It is the author’s contention that the 
teachers now teaching in our elementary 
and secondary schools are inadequately 
equipped with a knowledge of the sub- 
jects they are required to teach. They 
ee spent so much time in departments 
of education, learning how to teach, that 
they have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to learn what to teach. 

Our educational system has sold out 
to the demands of big business. The 
emphasis is on doing, not thinking, and 
“Training for Leadership” is the motto 
of the day. To which Mr. De Haas 
answers, “If there is one thing the world 
does not need, it is more leadership.” 

The American system of education 
sets up, not the world and its require- 
ments as the standard, but the child. 
“Thus, as the child passes along the 
assembly line, the progress of the product 
must be constantly inspected, just as 
they do it in the Ford plant.” Records 
pile upon records, most of them useless. 

Mr. De Haas advocates, first, a clearer 
and more courageous definition of what 
we hope to achieve; second, a more 
democratic administration of our uni- 
versities; third, improvement of the 
teaching staff in the elementary and 
high schools. 


“Education for Work and Citizenship,” 
by Donald S. Bridgman, Yale Review, 
Autumn, 1938. 

“Men and women who enjoy life 
who are good comrades and useful 


citizens, who earn their daily bread, 


Vv 


have been truly educated”—such is the 
thesis of Mr. Bridgman. 

Business seeks the man who has some 
knowledge of his place in the work of the 
world; an acceptance of the value of that 
place—at least as a starting point; some 
standards of workmanship and realization 
of what is required for skill; orderly 
and accurate habits of mind in using 
the ordinary academic tools of life; and 
positive qualities of character. 

If these are the characteristics which 
education should establish in the useful 
worker and upstanding citizen within a 
business organization, what are those 
that it should develop in the citizen of 
the community and the nation? 

Today there is increasing participation 
by government agencies in the areas 
affecting the daily life of the people. 
Can they be counted on to hold fast to 
the slow processes of democracy? The 
answer to that question depends in part 
on the ability of the whole educational 
system to give the men and women of 
tomorrow an equipment not only to 
carry on the country’s business and 
industry but to stand up to the political 
= and social pressures of the 
uture. 

For that purpose, Mr. Bridgman 
questions the efficacy of intelligence and 
knowledge alone: 


For citizenship, the schools must give, of 
course, as universally as they can, skill in the 
basic requirements of communication and of 
daily life... . It is largely their responsi- 
bility to discover and train those who have 
the intellectual power and other qualities for 
genuine political and economic leadership. 
But if the schools and other forces in our 
civilization fail to provide a basis of reasonable 
emotional security for most of the citizens 
of tomorrow, they will fail utterly in the 
preservation of democracy. 


The family, the neighborhood group, 
and the church are losing their construct- 
ive force in establishing such security, and 
new responsibilities and opportunities are 
created for the school. Its opportunity 
may be gauged from the astonishing 
increases in secondary-school attendance 
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during the past twenty-five years. One adequate for the needs of today. The 
of its heaviest responsibilities proceeds author concludes that: 
from the everwidening range of intellectual essentially the problem is to equip the 
ability found in this new high-school workers and citizens of tomorrow for a world 
population. in which changes in the pattern of life and in 
As the range of intellectual ability the deepest convictions of man are occurring 
among these students has broadened, so at an unprecedented pace. It is a world of 
has that of the occupational outlets they tremendous material progress, but one in 
must seek. Today only 30 per cent which social custom and religious belief have 
of the employment a for men lost their old power to give unity and con. 
and 45 per cent of those for women are tinuity to the lives of its nations. Some 
in any white-collar work, and educa- nations have escaped the challenge by sur. 
tional programs are needed, therefore, rendering their citizens, body, mind, and 
which prepare for many different kinds _ spirit, to the iron rule of the dictator. . . , 
of work. Such programs will demand, in But no such evasion is possible for any nation 
addition, effective counseling to assist which accepts the highest development of 
children in their choices of courses and each human being as the greatest good, which 
occupational objectives. holds to democracy as a recognition of that 
We have, at least in a degree, the purpose and a way of furthering it, and which 
knowledge, resources, and time necessary for its sake strives to build a balance between 
to develop a system of education more _ personal freedom and the welfare of society. 


New McGRAW-HILL Books 


Education for American Life 

By Lutuer Hausey Guuicx. Publications of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 

Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. 167 pages, 

6x9. $2.00. Net price to teachers $1.70, postpaid. 

This general report summarizes the findings and recommendations of the Inquiry. 
It presents and evaluates the outcomes, methods, and costs of the educational 
enterprise of the State, gives a critical appraisal of the work that is now being done, 
and formulates policies and programs for dealing with the immediate problems and 
issues, and the long-range objectives of education. Though aimed directly at the 
problems of the State of New York, the issues dealt with are central to modern education. 


Campus Activities 
Edited by Harotp C. Hann, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Prepared by The Stanford Student Leadership Seminar. 357 pages, 
6x9. $3.00. Net price to teachers $2.55, postpaid. 


A Student Personnel Program for Higher Education 
By Estuer McD. Lioyp-Jones, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Marcaret Rutu Smiru, Director of Per- 
sonnel for Women, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 322 pages, 
6x9. $2.75. Net price to teachers $2.34, postpaid. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The University Christian Mission,” by 

E. Stanley Jones, Christian Century, 

anuary 4, 1939. 

he University Christian Mission, 
rojected by the Federal Council of 
Eicoches, with the collaboration of the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and the Student 
Volunteer Movement, is described and 
evaluated by E. Stanley Jones, who spent 
several months working with it. 

A number of workers or teams visited 
yarious state colleges and universities, 
spending a week in each place. The 
project was not denominational. 

“Not what we have accomplished, but 
what possibilities we have opened up is 
the main outcome of this mission,” 
writes Mr. Jones, and he lists some of the 
main results and conclusions from his 
experience. First, the state universities 
are now open and eager for such a 
mission; the door is open to win the 
thinking mind of this country to Christ. 
Second, a new technique has been worked 
out by which a positive evangelism can be 
presented to universities. Third, the 
primary need of young people today is 
moral and spiritual change—in other 
words, conversion. “They need God 
... to give basis for personal living, for 
social change, for morality, and for a 
meaning to their universe. And if the 
Christian movement cannot produce this 
miracle of the changed life then psy- 
chiatry will have to attempt it.” Fourth, 
the universities do not want any soft- 
pedaling of the Christian message, nor 
any obliqueness in its presentation. 


Books Received 
but not Reviewed 
West Point Today. 


Banninc, KENDALL. 


New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1937. xil+312 pp. $2.50. 

Bason, Cecitia Hatricx. A Study of the 
Homeland and Civilization in the Elementary 
Schools of Germany with Special Reference 
to the Education of Teachers. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1937. iv+165 pp. $1.85. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 710) 

Briccs, Tuomas H. Improving Instruction. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. 
ix+597 pp. $2.50. 

ARTER, JEAN. Parents in Perplexity. New 
York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1938. vii+143 pp. $1.00. 

A Century of Municipal Higher Education 
(A Collection of Addresses Delivered during 
the Centennial Observance of the University 
of Louisville, America’s Oldest Municipal 
University). Chicago: Lincoln Printing 
Company, 1937. 422 pp. $1.50 

Dickerman, W. Outposts of the Public School. 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1938. vii-+76 pp. $.75. 

tas, O. B., anp Hotianp, B. F. Funda- 
mentals of Educational Psychology. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1937. xv+ 
598 pp. $2.50. 

GaskiLL,H.V. Personality. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Incorporated, 1936. 52 pp. $.50. 


Graypon, Tuomas H. New Laws for 
Natural Phenomena. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1938. 64 pp. $1.50. 


Haccerty, HeLten Rutu. Certain Factors in 
the Professional Education of Women Teachers 
of Physical Education. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. vii+ 
87 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 741) 

Hai-Quest, Lawrence. Kappa 
Delta Pi. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. viiit499 pp. $3.25. 

Harparcer, S. A. English for Engineers. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938. xi+260 pp. $2.00. 

Harvarp University. Historical Register of 
Harvard University, 1636-1936. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1937. 483 pp. $3.50. 

Hitt, Frank Ernest. Man-Made Culture. 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1938. viit+166 pp. $1.25. 

Humsie, Marion. Rural America Reads. 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1938. ix-+10I pp. $1.00. 

Jounson, Arvin. The Public Library: a 
People’s University. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1938. 
ix+85 pp. $1.00. 
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Kettey, Truman Lee. The Kelley Sta- 
tistical Tables. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. v+136 pp. $4.50. 

Lyte, Guy R., anp Trumper, Vircinia M. 
Classified List of Periodicals for the College 
Library. Boston: F. W. Faxon Company, 
1938. xit+g6 pp. $1.25. 

Marks, JEANNETTE. The Family of the Bar- 
rett. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1938. xix+641 pp. $5.00. 

Ossporn, AnprEw D. The Prussian Instruc- 
tions. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press, 1938. xilit+-192 pp. $3.00. 

Overton, Bruce, editor. Macmillan’s Mod- 
ern Dictionary. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1938. xiiit+1466 pp. $3.00. 

RosencarTen, Choosing Your 
Life Work. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1936. xxiii+353 pp. 

Simpson, Ray H. Those Who Influence and 
Those Who Are Influenced. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. 89 pp. $1.60. 
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Stamp, Sir Josian. We Live and Learn, 
London: Macmillan and Company, 1938, 
Vii+213 pp. $2.go. 

Stanrorp University Epucation Facutry, 

The Challenge of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. xiv+ 
471 Pp. $3.00. 
HomAS, Mitton Hatsey. Columbia Unj. 
versity Officers and Alumni, 1754-1857, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936. xvili+432 pp. $3.00. 

Tuomas, WENDELL. A Democratic Philosophy, 
New York: Correlated Enterprises, 1938, 
148 pp. $1.50. 

Tunis, Joun R. Jron Duke. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938, 
276 pp. $2.00. 

Van vE Watt, W. The Music of the People. 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1938. vii+128 pp. $1.00. 

Wickins, Ernest Hatcu. Living in Crisis, 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1937. 
Vii+113 pp. $1.25. 


and adult groups. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HOUSING STUDY 


A Determination of Factors Basic to an Understanding of Housing 


By JOSEPH EARL DAVIES, Ph.D. 


An analysis of the current writings of housing experts which offers a 
collection of fundamental factual material, sets up objectives essential 
to a study of housing, lists remedial procedures advocated by authorities, 
and provides a sample unit on housing, planned for use with high school 


365 pp. Cloth $2.85 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Whose Twilight?’ by George S. Counts, 

The Social Frontier, February, 1939. 

In the December, 1938, issue of 
The Nation appeared an article by James 
Wechsler entitled “‘Twilight at Teachers 
College” whose central thesis is as 
follows: Until quite recently Teachers 
College represented the cause of liberalism 
and democracy in education and society; 
lately a trend toward profound reaction 
has set in—a trend so powerful that 
already one is justified in speaking of 
“twilight” at the College. In the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Social Frontier George 
S$. Counts replies to that article. 

Mr. Counts admits that there is a 
modicum of fact underlying such a charge: 
The subsidy of a student newspaper was 
terminated, Professor Kilpatrick was retired, 
the instructional departments were reorgan- 
ized, New College was closed, I did cancel a 
speech on the Gellerman dissertation, several 
liberal members did withdraw from the 
Teachers’ Union, a “Lay Council” is appar- 
ently in process of being established, and 
Dean Russell did address the New York 
State convention of the American Legion on 
“How to Tell a Communist and How to Beat 
Him.” All of this, and much more is true. 


The interpretation of these facts is not 
easy. The first part of Mr. Wechsler’s 
thesis assumes a new aspect when the 
history of Teachers College is reviewed. 
The kind of democracy which Mr. 
Wechsler regards as significant did not 
appear until the coming of the present 
Dean: “To imply a retreat from the 
‘faith in democratic education’ that 
‘animated Russell’s predecessors’ is sheer 
falsification of history.” 

The termination of the subsidy of the 
student newspaper in 1936 was, in my judg- 
ment, an act . . . which. . . had the effect 
of curbing the thought of students. In 
justice to the Dean, on the other hand, it 
must be granted that the paper made some 
rather serious mistakes. . . . Moreover, the 
Dean stopped the subsidy only after the 
students failed to live up to their part of an 
agreement for financing the paper. 
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The retirement of Kilpatrick was a 
great loss to the liberal forces of the 
College, but he had reached the normal 
age of retirement. The decision to 
close New College was based essentially 
on budgetary considerations—“ budgetary 
considerations that went beyond the 
moment.” 

The cancellation of the speech on the 
Gellerman dissertation came near to an 
infringement of academic freedom, but 
Mr. Counts admits that “I was somewhat 
relieved when the Dean gave me a ‘good 
reason’ for not speaking.” 

According to Mr. Counts, “to charge 
men like Childs, Johnson, and Raup 
with leaving the Teachers’ Union because 
of administrative pressure is to reveal a 
complete lack of and under- 
standing. . . . From a functional stand- 

int there is more academic freedom at 

eachers College today than ever before 
in its history.” 

If the events to which Mr. Wechsler 
refers are examined from the standpoint 
of democratic procedure, however, the 
case of the College is much less defensible. 


But if it is granted that procedure at the 
College could be much improved, it does not 
at all follow that Mr. Wechsler’s thesis is 
correct. In fact, he gives quite a false 
impression when, again reversing history to 
suit his purposes, he announces that admin- 
istrative decisions are becoming increasingly 
arbitrary. The trend is precisely and strongly 
in the opposite direction. 

The effort to translate the humane and 
liberal spirit of the small enterprise of the past 
into the vast undertaking of the present has 
been going on for some time. In 1915 an 
executive committee of nine members, three 
ex officio and six elected by the faculty, was 
created. At present this committee has 
twenty-five members, seventeen being elective. 
In 1934 the institution was divided into five 
great divisions with authority appropriately 
decentralized and delegated. In 1937 an 
advisory committee composed of members 
elected by the Faculty according to academic 
rank was established. The authority of this 
committee in the sphere of administrative 
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decisions, according to the expressed will of the 
Dean, may well be limited only by the wishes 
of the Faculty. 


A final charge which Mr. Wechsler 
directed against the Dean was that he is 
cultivating businessmen. There is cer- 
tainly truth in this charge, but “‘ Teachers 
College has, perhaps, enjoyed greater 
freedom from this compulsion than most 
other private institutions of higher learn- 
ing because of its overwhelming depend- 
ence on the fees of its students.” Mr. 
Counts admits, however, that the “Lay 
Council,” if composed exclusively of great 
industrial and financial leaders, would 
be dangerous to the integrity of the 
ifstitution. 

To Mr. Wechsler’s charge that a 
number of the liberals have been forced 
out of the Teachers’ Union by admin- 
istrative pressure, Mr. Counts retorts 
with a recital of the Educational Vanguard 
incident of February, 1938. From that 
time on—‘‘from the moment it became 
clear that the liberals would not serve 
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as a front for irresponsible and anonymous 
actions of any faction employing the 
methods of conspiracy ’—stories began to 
be circulated that the liberals were becom. 
ing reticent and demoralized through fear 
of “interna! autocracy.”’ 

Mr. Counts concludes his defense of 
Teachers College in this fashion: 


It must be emphasized that those who resort 
to the tactics and strategy reflected in that 
story should know that they are playing with 
fire. They profess to be fighting the growth 
of fascism in America and the world. Yet 
they indulge lightheartedly in irresponsible 
provocation, vilification of character, and 
distortion of history. They appear to operate 
on the principle that they will destroy by any 
means at band whatever they cannot rule. ... 
One lesson contemporary history teaches with 
unmistakable clarity—ends and means cannot 
be separated—undemocratic means destroy 
democratic ends. Such means if long con- 
tinued and widely practised may bring 
twilight both to Teachers College and to 
American democracy. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Hutchins of Chicago: Part I, The Daring 
Young Man,” by Milton S. Mayer, 
Harpers, March, 1939. 

“Hutchins of Chicago: Part II, The 

_ Flying Trapeze,” by Milton S. Mayer, 
Harpers, April, 1939. 

“In the office of the President of the 
University of Chicago there sits—with 
his feet on the desk—a man who gets the 
money and rocks the boat and has ideas 
continuously.” A conventional univer- 
sity president would be concerned only 
with the first of these activities, but 
Hutchins is a “natural-born stem-winding 
hell-raiser.”” 

First he lit into the Yale Law School, 
of which he became dean at the age of 
twenty-eight, and “what had once been 
a pale imitation of Harvard’s became, in 
two years, one of the outstanding law 
schools in the country.” Now, as a uni- 
versity president, he is still attacking the 
Status quo: 


Today, at forty, he is the most dangerous 
man in American education and there is 
reason to believe that unless he is stopped 
where he is he may yet become one of the 
most dangerous men in American life. 


In the first place, Hutchins’ statements 
of his position are lucid and he seems to 
be concerned with important matters. 
“Hutchins examines education from top 
to bottom, and he writes some of the 
sharpest prose in America.” In the sec- 
ond place, he has raised the discussion of 
education from the trivial. He has asked 
the ancient and fundamental question, 
What are we trying to do? In the third 
place, though he seems to write lucidly 
and certainly writes simply, Hutchins 
is not easy to understand. He uses words 
and ideas that have been in the discard for 
centuries. Consequently, he is open to 
misinterpretation, and epithets such as 

fascist” fly thick and fast. 

There are issues above the “fascism” 
level, however, and Hutchins is trying to 
bring them to debate. 


_ He proposes a swing from the anti- 
intellectualism which now monopolizes educa- 
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tional practice, a swing to an education which 
will avoid sterility by preserving the advances. 
in method made under Eliot and Dewey; 
overcome vocationalism and serve the com- 
mon good by providing a general education 
at the college level for every boy and gifi; and 
restore intellectualism by recalling from the 
storeroom the accumulated wisdom of the race. 

The schism between Hutchins and his 
critics appears at a suspicious point in the 
debate. Hutchins holds that his program is 
the inescapable corollary of his analysis. He 
says that if, as he believes, American educa- 
tion is suffering from confusion, specialization, 
and anti-intellectualism, it must shift its 
emphasis to integration, generalization, and 
intellectualism. His opponents—including 
Dewey—agree with the diagnosis. They dis- 
agree with the cure. They have offered no 
cure of their own beyond prescribing for the 
dying patient a few more hairs of the dog that 
bit him. 


Mr. Mayer’s article also presents a 

portrait of Hutchins the man—his back- 
round, his excursions into public life, 

Fis idealism, his partiality for being a 
“minority man in a majority world.” 

Part II of Mr. Mayer’s article—‘‘ The 
Flying Trapeze’’—examines in more detail 
Mr. Hutchins’ philosophical position. 
The pillars of Mr. Hutchins’ philosophy 
are: that man is a rational animal, and 
that philosophy is knowledge. ‘‘There is 
nothing new in that position,” comments 
Mr. Mayer. “It was argued by Socrates 
and the Sophists.” 

The first object of Mr. Hutchins’ pro- 
posed higher education is the develop- 
ment of the rational powers, and this is 
achieved through the cultivation of the 
liberal arts of reading, writing, and 
speaking. The special object of his pro- 
posed” college—consisting of the last two 
years of the present high school and the 
first two years of college—“is the trans- 
mission of the accumulated wisdom of the 
race, scientific as well as philosophical, to 
the entire adolescent population.” The 
special object of his proposed three-year 
university—for those who have shown 
capacity to proceed to specialization—is. 
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the study and development of the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, literature, 
and the arts, the students and workers in 
each field to see the relation of that field 
to the others in the light of philosophy. 

This emphasis on man’s rationality 
and the obligation of education to develop 
man’s rational faculties has incurred the 
complaint that Mr. Hutchins would have 
education devoted wholly to the intellect, 
to the neglect of the “whole man.” Mr. 
Hutchins has characterized man as 
a rational animal—partly rational and 
partly animal. He says: 


The question is a question of emphasis. 

“Whole men” would seem to be men who 
have acquired—among other things—the 
capacity to think and to think about serious 
matters. There are numerous institutions 
which educate the young physician socially. 
The schools need not neglect these aspects of 
education; they do need to emphasize that 
aspect of education which no other institution 
emphasizes—the training of the mind. 


The question may be raised, How 
many young people are competent to 
master the books around which the 
Hutchins college program is built? Mr. 
Mayer answers that good books are not 
too hard for American adolescents, but 
“an incompetent profession which has not 
read them does not know how to teach 
them.” 

“Science,” says one of Mr. Hutchins’ 
opponents, “has a laboratory; meta- 
a has none.” Science, says Mr. 

utchins, tells us how to get wherever 
we are going; it does not tell us where 
to go: 

Men may employ science for good or evil 
purposes; but it is the men who have pur- 
poses, and they do not learn them from their 
scientific studies. 


The notion that we don’t need the 
“mes because we have incorporated the 

st of it in the present is based on the 
fallacy that only the best survives: 

We have only to look about us to see that 
the best of justice, temperance, fortitude, and 
prudence is forgotten. 
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Hutchins holds with every educator that 
education should be preparation for life. But 
the present is, and the future will be, built on 
the past. . . . It is impossible to duplicate in 
college all the singular experiences that the 
student will confront as a man and a citizen, 
But the kinds of experience the student will 
meet, and the processes involved in under. 
standing and profiting by experience—these 
can be considered and developed in the few 
years that precede the practical pressures of 
later life. Education, under the present cir. 
cumstances, cannot produce the good society, 
but it can do what is prior to the production 
of the good society; it can prepare the student 
to discriminate between a good society anda 
bad society, regardless of circumstances. 

A democratic community must have com. 
mon action on common problems. Since 
these common problems are difficult they 
cannot be understood by men whose read. 
ing ability is limited to the newspapers, 
whose efforts at writing are confined to 
office memoranda, and whose achievements 
in reasoning begin and end with business 
matters and bridge. Common understand. 
ing of difficult problems is not the hope of 
democracies alone but of the democratic 
spirit throughout the world. 


Philosophy has been known to lead to 
theology and some of Mr. Hutchins’ 
opponents discern the shadow of the 
Inquisition approaching. Hutchins is a 
Christian—yes. He doesn’t go to church, 
but he tries to practice Christianity. 


It is possible that the world would be no 
worse off if public figures generally tried to 
practice Christianity, 


observes Mr. Mayer. 

Science, failing to answer certain sublunary 
questions that rational animals have asked, 
leads to philosophy. Philosophy, failing to 
answer certain eternal questions that rational 
animals have asked, leads to the consideration 
of man’s last end. If a dynamic figure in 
American life should be found guilty of speak- 
ing with the voice of God, it might be wel 
to remember .. . that it is the voice of 
Caesar that deafens the world today. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Wisdom Lingers,” by Bernard DeVoto, 

Harper’s, March, 1939. 

Post-Christmas week draws the learned 
together from all over the country, “to 
exchange information and advice, to 
report on the year’s work, to plan for the 
coming year—and beyond it as far as 
thought can reach.” At least two dozen 
association conventions are held each 
year at that season. 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science gets the best press and puts 
on the most interesting show. The American 
Historical Association has the best time. The 
American Sociological Society is usually the 
windiest and always the funniest. The Mod- 
ern Language Association is the dreariest and 
the most fretful. 


The primary reason for these conven- 
tions, according to Mr. DeVoto, is that 
papers may be read. In the meetings of 
the various sections into which the meet- 
ings break up, “scholarship renders 
account of its trust.”” The layman can 
get a picture of the state of learning in 
America from the specialists’ papers, but 
he will spare himself shock “if he assumes 
that the median line of scholarship must 
be very much like any other median.”” The 
inane predominates—and Mr. DeVoto 
quotes chapter and verse to support his 
opinion. Nevertheless, he looks upon 
these scholars and their work with a 
kindly eye: 

Measured against eternity, measured against 
hope and desire, measured against even the 
scholars’ own aspiration and pretense, most 
scholarly researches do indeed look trivial, 
futile, and ridiculous. But measured against 
history, even the slightest of them does not 
look so bad. For their kind has been certainly 
the cleanest and by far the most fruitful 
activity the race has given itself to, and has 
built the one Republic that has withstood 
darkness and storm. 

Even the statistician of outhouses or of 
ethical datives works against chaos, works 
toward rationality, is a conduit of the mind’s 


freedom, a tender of an imperishable light, an 
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indispensable item who, if he should fall, 
would bring all down with him. And the 
physicist’s microscope may be but a small 
bastion against the winds and waters but you 
will find no other quite so large. 

And they meet in freedom and in peace, and, 
meeting so, are an earnest and a prayer and— 
a fortress. 


“Charles A. Beard: Free Lance among 
the Historians,” by Hubert Herring, 
Harper’s, May, 1939. 

A portrait of Charles A. Beard, who 
“seals the zeal of the crusader with 
the sound instincts of a good _ horse- 
trader,” is sketched by Mr. Herring in the 
current issue of Harper’s. There is some 
discussion of his early personal and 
educational background, but the article 
deals chiefly with Mr. Beard since he 
received his doctorate at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1904 and started teaching 
there, first as instructor and then as 
professor of politics. His teaching did 
not exclude solid research and much 
writing. Many textbooks came from his 
pen, but from 1Ig0g his interest swung 
more and more towards American history. 
From the textbooks on history, govern- 
ment, and politics, he moved into 
works of more general interpretation. In 
1913 he published his Economic Inter- 

retation of the Constitution; in 1915, 
fis Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 

Democracy. Thee forth pointed 

criticism from the press and from his 

professional colleagues for their uncon- 
ventional interpretation of American 
traditions. 

Other irritations increased, too. Mr. 
Beard’s heresies annoyed the trustees of 
Columbia. The trustees’ tactics annoyed 
him. The situation culminated with his 
resignation from the faculty on October 9, 
1917. 

According to Mr. Herring, “‘a man is 
known by the odd jobs he picks. Charles 
Beard is revealed through his excursions 
and digressions.”” Among them were his 
associations with the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, a survey of 
Delaware for John J. Raskob and his 
associates, the New School of Social 
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Research, the Workers Education Bureau, 
a study of the municipal problems of 
Tokyo, and one of Yugoslavia. Mean- 
while, he wrote innumerable articles in 
which he dealt with history in the making; 
he “broke many lances with the witch 
hunters who were busy in the after-war 
days’’; made speeches; gave full vent to 
his enthusiasm for academic freedom— 
one of long standing; and made money as 
a dairy farmer. 

Since 1917, Mr. Beard has written, 
either alone or in collaboration, at least 
twenty volumes, some of which are 


textbooks. 


Beard, first and last, is a teacher. He has 
lively memories of his own sufferings at the 
hands of awkward teachers who used lifeless 
textbooks, books which he describes as “as 
colorless as chalk.” “The textbook evil,” 
wrote Beard in reviewing another textbook 
history, “is the great American academic 
disease, and, in the opinion of the present 
grumbler, the source of a great deal of our 
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unimaginative sterility and general intellectual 
mediocrity.” In writing texts for students— 
“in their day revolutionary, though they 
have been so widely imitated since that now 
they are typical rather than exceptional,” says 
a professor in a Western university—Beard 
seeks to recast the scene which he describes, 
to people it with not only the major char. 
acters who held the center of the stage, but 
with those who walked in the shadows. His 
writing here, like all of his writing, is marked 
by the feeling that all life is flowing, fusing, and 
is never still: always moving from what it js 
today to what it tomorrow shall be. 


In 1927, there appeared the two 
volumes of The Rise of American Civiliza. 
tion, the joint work of Charles Beard 
and his wife, Mary: “There were few 
reviewers, historians or lay, who did not 
acclaim it.”” Two volumes which evoked 
wide dissent were The Idea of National 
Interest and The Open Door at Home, 
both published in 1934. They are vari. 
ously dismissed as “isolationist,” “fan. 
tastic,” and “craven,” while to other 
they are “a sober reading of the times by 
an astute and devoted lover of America.” 

Many claim that Beard is neither 
historian, economist, nor political scien- 
tist. Mr. Herring claims that one 
explanation of the animus against Beard 
is that he has written many book reviews 
in which he has not hesitated to damn 
the book and its author without the ber- 
efit of even faint praise. 

The heart of the dispute, however, 
according to Mr. Herring, is Beard’ 


riotous dislike of “the solemn and pompous 
deceptions of objective history.”” When he 
read in Bancroft that “by calm meditation 
and friendly councils, they [the people] had 
prepared a Constitution,” he took a trait 
to Washington and spent months in the sub- 
cellars of the Treasury digging up the data on 
the bond-holdings of the men who signed the 
Constitution, and reconstructed the economit 
and social pattern of the signers. And thet 
he looks over his fellow-historians—and him- 
self—and concludes, “Man is a bundle of 
habitual assumptions, of things he takes for 
granted when he begins to discourse 0 
human affairs.” 
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“Fascism and Higher Education,” by 
Ralph Cooper Hutchison, Af¢lantic, 
une, 1939. 
he early Americans were determined 

that education should be free from 

political control. First evidence of this 
principle was the establishment of acad- 
emies and colleges which were supported 
and controlled > the people or by the 
churches; a second was the system of 
boards of education in wards, townships, 
cities, counties, and states. A_ third 
evidence is the lack of provision in the 

Constitution for any educational activity 

on the part of the Federal government. 

More recently there has developed a 

fourth evidence of the American principle 

of separation of education and the state 
in the system of voluntary and inde- 
pendent accrediting associations. 

Such “are the crude and clumsy 
weapons of an emerging liberalism fight- 
ing against a constantly recurring pattern 
of governmental despotism and cen- 
tralized dictatorship.” That the absence 
of such safeguards is dangerous is proved 
by the conditions in Europe today, where 
virtually all institutions of learning and 
all higher education are supported and 
controlled by the state. 

Even in America, however, there are 
dangers within the present situation. , 
Many of the checks against centralized 
and political control of education are 
being threatened or abandoned. School 
boards are being consolidated or elimi- 
nated in favor of larger areas and units. 
The system by which accrediting of 
institutions is done by voluntary associa- 
tions having no relationship to the 
state is under constant attack. Fre- 
quently agitated is a proposal to establish 
a Federal department of education which 
shall have at its head a secretary of 
cabinet rank. Federal aid for education, 
aside from the NYA and the WPA, is 
being promoted. High taxes imperil 
independent colleges and _ universities, 
and the funds thus secured are used by 
the state to set up and enlarge duplicating 
and competing institutions under state 
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control. Mr. Hutchison recalls the anal- 
ogous situation of the academy and 
declares that while its loss may not have 
been serious in the field of secondary 
education, “the closing of the independent 
colleges and universities would . . . be 
a major tragedy.” 

It is essential to the maintenance of 
democracy in a fascistic age that most of the 
colleges shall survive, that they remain 
absolutely free from political fear or favor, 
that they stand like gigantic fortresses against 
the regimentation of thought by political 
dictatorship of any kind, and that they 
guard their sister institutions under state 
control from the dangers implicit in that form 
of support. This is a mission which justifies 
the independent college and university and 
which should demand unprecedented support 
from all who realize the significance of free, 
untrammeled, and liberal education. 


“New Styles in College Professors,” by 
Trentwell Mason White, American 
Mercury, May, 1939. 

There was a time when professors were 
“happy, harmless theorists,” but today 
the professor is a force to be reckoned 
with: “‘we’re all back in school again and 
professors have made the nation their 
classroom and laboratory.” 

According to Mr. White the 1939 
professor is so streamlined that “you 
can scarcely tell him from the vice- 
president of a steel corporation or a 
politician.” The writer » traces the 
origin of this new figure in our national life. 

The average college professor is born 
into a small-town, lower middle-class, 
non-college family whose income is less 
than $2,000 a year. He earns at least 
part of his own college tuition washing 
dishes, mowing lawns, and the like— 
“experiences which give him an abiding 
distaste for any sort of physical work.” 
He discovers what an easy and com- 
fortable occupation teaching is, secures 
a teaching fellowship, and returns “to 
the cosy, unrealistic atmosphere of the 
campus, the classroom, and permanent 
adolescence.” There “he learns to ladle 
out theories he has never had a chance 
to prove,” ventures into the world but 
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rarely, and when he does, “returns to the 
campus baffled by the curious practices 
of businessmen.” Before long he does a 
textbook which is mildly successful and 
“gets a taste of the financial rewards of 
writing.” He is invited to speak at 
educational conventions, and becomes 
the “well-known” professor. Sooner or 
later he is invited to serve as adviser 
for some company and becomes one of 
the campus “‘big shots.”” From then on 
he commutes between his two careers. 


The old-fashioned ones among us—in feel- 
ings of annoyance not unmixed with envy— 
hope in vain that he’ll settle down, either 
on the campus or “out there,” and stop 
commuting between careers. We pray for 
some scheme of getting the professor, 1939 
style, back into the classroom and keeping 
him there. 

Of all the professors we know, we like one 
at Clark University best. He’s as unlike the 
1939 model as possible. For years he has 
been working on a rocket that will fly to the 
moon. He isn’t attempting to become a big 
industrialist, or a politician, or a novelist, or 
anything but a professor struggling with a 
typical professor’s idea. He is honest about 
it and does no harm to anyone. He is the 
kind of professor we used to know and have 
faith in. And the most encouraging thing 
about him is that he isn’t insisting on our 
going to the moon with him. Say what you 
will, that helps a lot in these troubled times. 


“A President in Action,” by Dixon 

Wecter, Atlantic, June, 1939. 

George Norlin of Colorado, “the only 
first-class scholar among university presi- 
dents in the West,” translator of Isocrates 
in the Loeb Classical Library, son of 
Swedish immigrants, ardent fisherman, 
keen poker player, educational states- 
man, humanist, and democrat, is the 
subject of Dixon Wecter’s pen in a 
recent “Atlantic Portrait.” He sums 


him up thus: 

George Norlin’s life bears a resemblance to 
that of Isocrates, whose writings he has 
translated. A philosopher of statesmanship, 
with no zest for the turmoil of politics, he has 
helped mould public opinion from the scholar’s 
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study and the academic rostrum, to genera. 
tions of students he has taught Isocrates 
lesson that they “do not desert their true 
selves and become arrogant, but hold their 
ground as intelligent men.” Like the ancient 
Greek, he has ever been a loyal son of his 
own land and people, yet his sympathies have 
embraced all Hellas in the hope of a brother. 
hood of culture rather than the snob 
of race or the buédris of imperialism. Although 
the late tidings of battles “fatal to liberty”— 
in the phrase referring to Isocrates in Milton’s 
famous sonnet—have struck him a poignant 
blow, he has never lost faith in the final 
victory of democratic humanism. With proud 
humility he is able to say in the Attic orator’s 
words, “throughout my whole life I have 
constantly employed such powers as I possess 
in warring on the barbarians.” 


“Socrates Crosses the Delaware,” by 
Milton S. Mayer, Harpers, June, 1939. 
Two years ago there arrived at St. 

John’s College two young men—String- 
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fellow Barr and Scott Buchanan—who 
wanted to revive the liberal education 
that the Adamses and Jefferson and Jay 
and Madison had in college. They 
wanted to restore to American education 


the books that Washington, Franklin, and 
Lincoln read without the benefit of four 
comfortable years in an expensive university; 
they wanted to discipline young men’s minds 
in reading, writing, and reasoning, the human 
arts of understanding and communication, the 
historic liberal arts from which our “liberal 
arts colleges” take their name. 


In short, they wanted to put into practice 
what President Hutchins of Chicago has 
been preaching for ten years. 

At St. John’s the teacher is not ‘Mark 
Hopkins on one end of the log but 
Socrates in the middle of a question.” 
The educability is within the student, 
the education in books and laboratories; 
the teacher’s job is to bring them together. 
The “hundred” books (the number is 
growing all the time) which form the 
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curriculum are no more in number than 
the textbooks that the ordinary college 
student reads, but instead of reading 
books about the masters, the “St. 
Johnnies, students and faculty alike, sit 
at the feet of the masters themselves.” 

The books selected are tested by five 
rules: 


. a great book is one that has been read 
by the greatest number of persons—not from 
week to week, but from year to year and 
from age to age. 

. a great book has the largest number of 
possible interpretations. 

. a great book raises questions about 
the great themes in human thought. 

. agreat book must be a work of fine art. 

. a great book must be a masterpiece of 
the liberal arts, a work whose author was or is 
a master of thought and imagination, whose 
writing has been faithful to the ends of 
these arts. 


Four years of laboratory science are 
compulsory for every student—one three- 
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hour session each week; five hours a 

week each of language and mathematics; 

two two-hour seminars a week on the 

great books; and one or two lectures a 

week on special topics in the liberal arts. 

Such, then, is the curriculum at St. John’s. 
Will it work? Time will tell. 


There is no magic in books; no guarantee 
goes with them. Men have read them and 
still turned out bad. But we want our 
children to learn how to think; the men who 
wrote these books thought well. We want 
our children to think about important things; 
the men who wrote immortally did that. 
Books are only teachers, and, as such, are 
only means to an end. The end is men who 
think for themselves. If our liberal institu- 
tions survive another fifty or one hundred 
years, St. John’s College hopes to have 
contributed liberally educated men to their 
support... . 

If the higher learning in America has failed 
to produce high and learned men, it is some- 
times hard to see how those same men will 
ever reform American education. But we 
know that even in bad systems, as in bad 
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states, good men arise to provide leadershig 
The elder Holmes once said... that ¢ 
United States, by its very existence, threafiam 
ened every government in Europe. So Sam 
John’s College, insignificant as it is in build 
ings, endowment, and prestige, by its vem 
existence threatens every college and 
versity in America. 
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